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“AND YOU WOULD BE SORRY IF WE DID NOT MEET AGAIN? 


STEPHEN'S LADY OF SORROWS, 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a very old and rambling building, stand- 
ing a little way from the rail, and two miles from 
the village of Corthaye ; it looked very much like 
a huge storehouse, and, indeed, in the second 
stage of its bistory, had been used in that capacity. 
It was full of little twinkling diamond-paned 
windows—that is, the least decayed part of it 
was. In the rear, the casements were almost en- 
tirely denuded of glass, and the whole structure 
bore a most forlorn appearance. 

The country people shunned it, and told dark 
stories of its present occupier ; whilst the gran- 
dees of the county shrugged their shoulders 
when questioned concerning The Barracks and 
its inmates, 

It was four years since Mr, Hartrick had pur- 
chased the place and taken .up his residence 
there, and hardly ever had he been seen beyond 



































the dreary plot of ground which once blossomed 
into beauty as it went sloping down to the deep, 
slow-winding river. 

Beside himself, the family consisted of a son 
called Wolfe, a strange, heavy-browed young fellow 
now twenty-two; a daughter, ‘ Mercedes,’ five 
years his junior, and two middle-aged servants— 
husband and wife—known as Hinson and Jael, 
who were as taciturn as their master. 

Once a month they went to Harefield, the 
nearest town, for necessary provisions; but on 
their way they spoke to no one and no one spoke 
to them. They brought back’ their own parcels, 
and invariably walked, although it was a long 
journey. 

All Corthaye declared Mr. Hartrick was a 
miser, and that the Hinsons were as niggardly as 
himself. They hinted, too, that the shy, wild 
young girl they saw occasionally down by the 
river side was not quite sane, 

In the four years of her residence among them 
she had never entered the village or been seen at 
church, If, when taking her lonely walks in the 
desolate grounds, she caught a glimpse of any 
curious passer-by, she would hasten to hide be- 
hind the low-growing bushes like a frightened 





IS IT NOT SO, MISS HARTRICK,”’ SAID STEPHEN. 


animal ; but that at night they sometimes heard 
her singing to her harp they would have voted 
her deaf and dumb, too. 

There was no end to the wild speculations con- 
cerning the Hartricks, all the wilder because 
there seemed no chance of anything definite ever 
being learned concerning them. 

It was on a September morning that Edward 
Mavor rowed his friend Stephen Leighton down 
the river, passing The Barracks. He had been 
drawing a very sensational picture of its inmates, 
whilst Stephen lazily smiled at his exaggeration, 
and dubbed him Munchausen, meanwhile glanc- 
ing curiously in the direction of the house, Sud- 
denly he said very softly : 

“Ted, who is that girl jusc by the alders ?” 

“Old Hartrick’s daughter, I suppose ; although, 
as I have never seen her before, I cannot say, 
Jove ! how lovely she would be if she looked less 
sad ! ” 

Mercedés had not seen them ; she was standing 
with uplifted eyes watching some wood pigeons 
wheeling around the trees; so the young men 
had an excellent opportunity to confirm the first 
impression she had made, 

She was of medium height, just a thought too 
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slim, although the lithe young body was full of 
unconscious grace. Her complexion ,was pale 
olive, her face small and oval, with delicate, 
beautiful features; and her eyes, which were 
large, dark and expressive, gleamed mournfully 
from beneath their jetty lashes. The mouth, 
too, had a sorrowful droop, pitiful to see in one 
so young. 

The pigeons were gone; with a little sigh 
Mercedes came out of her reverie to find herself 
the object of attention, as novel as it was em- 
barrassing. With the swiftness of a deer she 
turned and fled to her friendly covert, leaving 
the young men bewildered by her sudden disap- 
pearance, 

“T suppose we were a little rude,” said Stephen, 
recovering himself first. 

“Oh, it isn’s that; folks say, for all her beauty, 
the girl is mad.” 

“T won't believe that,” said Stephen a trifle 
hotly. “It is too cruel. Sby she may be, owing 
to her secluded life ; but mad / perish the thought. 
If I were an artist I would paint her as ‘Our 
Lady of Sorrows, — 


‘** Who is this that sits by the wayside, by the wild 
* wayside, 

In a rent-stained garment, the robe of a cast-off 
bride?’ 


should be the motive of my picture. She is 
divine ! and I mean to know her. 


«She is fairer of face than the daughters of men and 
her eyes, 
Worn through her tears are deep as the depth of the 
skies.’” 


“T should like to see how you will accomplish 
your wish,” laughed Mavor. “Why, Stephen, 
my boy, those people of hers guard her beyond 
all possibility of an interview. I suppose those 
two grim-looking servants are her keepers, neither 
more nor less.” 

3ut Stephen scouted the idea, and for the re- 
mainder of the day was singularly quiet. In the 
evening he walked down to The Barracks, but 
caught no glimpse of his “ Lady of Sorrows,” and 
for days his watch was unrewarded. But he was 
a singularly determined young man and did not 
intend to be foiled. 

Sut it certainly was discouraging that at last, 
when he chanced to see her again, she should fly 
at his advent as though “he had the plague,” as 
he vexedly expressed himself. 

He began to weave many wonderful stories in 
his mind concerning her, but perhaps none were 
quite sv strange as the truth; he began to long 
very earnestly to know her, and to brighten the 
young life he felt must be so sad. 

And thus a week passed, and in the gloaming 
he had walked through the moist meadows, until 
he came to a rustic bridge consisting of a single 
plank and a hand-rail. 

His heart beat a little faster as he saw standing 
upon it, just under the shadow of a weeping 
willow, a slender wraith-like figure in white. 

Tempted by the quiet of the evering Mercedes 
had wandered further from home than usual, 
being now some distance from The Barracks, 

She had not heard nor seen Stephen’s approach, 
and he had ample opportunity to confirm his first 
idea of her young beauty. 

The mobile face was even more lovely than he 
had believed, but it grieved him to see there 
were tears upon her cheeks; for although out- 
wardly Stephen Leighton was a prosaic English- 
man he had a very impulsive nature, and a poetic 
mind, 

He stood looking at her until he feared she 
would see him and take flight, so advancing as 
ewiftly and noiselessly as he could, he said,— 

“ Good-evening, Miss Hartrick.”’ 

With a cry the girl, startled out of her reverie, 
would have flown, but that with kindly hand 
upon her arm he detained her. 

“Do not be afraid,” he said gently, (and 
Stephen had a mellow voice). ‘* You are in 
trouble and I would like to help you ; let me be 
your friend,” 

The great dark eyes, haf-frightened and 
wholly wistful, met his then. 

‘My friend / Why should you wish it? You 
do not know me,” 





“T hope to soon ; and I feel grieved for your 
loneliness, your evident sorrow. Friendship is 
not to be despised even when offered by such 
a humble individual as myself — Stephen 
Leighton.” 

It was all dreadfully unconventional of course, 
but Mercedes had not been taught in the schools 
of propriety and the young man was wilfully 
oblivious of all but his desire to know and make 
happier the girl beside him. 

“T am waiting, Miss Hartrick, to hear what you 
will say to me.” 

Her colour came and went, her sweet young 
voice was a little shaken as she answered — 

“Tt would be nice to have someone to care for 
me—neither Wolfe nor my father do that—but 
—but it cannot be. You are very kind, Mr. 
Leighton, but I am allowed to exchange words 
with no one. They,” with a glance indicating the 
inmates of The Barracks, ‘ would be very angry 
if taey heard I had been seen speaking with a 
stranger.” 

“But why? Iam neither a scoundrel nor an 
adventurer.” 

“T cannot tell why ; but it has always been the 
same ; I suppose,” drearily, “it always will be, 
and that is why I wish to die.” 

It hurt him to hear such words fall from such 
sweet young lips. 

“T hope death will not come near you for many 
years,” he said earnestly, ‘and do you know, 
Miss Hartrick, I am not going to accept my congé 
so easily ; I am so certain I could make your life 
a little brighter, that I cannot give up my resolve 
to do so, I shall come here again to-morrow, 
about this time ; and I shall wait until you join 
me. If you fail to keep this very one-sided 
appointment, I shall still come again and again 
until I weary you into granting my desire—or if 
I cannot do that I shall call upon you at The 
Barracks.” 

“Oh nol! oh no!” in evident dismay, “ indeed 
you must not dothat ; please, please promise that 
you will not.” 

“ Oaly on condition that you meet me here to- 
morrow,” said Stephen, taking mean advantage 
of her fears, “ why should you hesitate ?” 

Perhaps some maidenly instinct warned her 
that she should not grant so much to so mere a 
stranger, if so it was very vague, for, indeed, no 
child of nature was more ignorant than she of 
the ways of the world; but she hesitated, and 
fenced with him before she would give the 
required promise. 

“T do not see why you should want to be m 
friend.” : 

“T shall tell you that another day, when you 
have learned to trust me; I must not tell you 
now—well, I am waiting your answer.” 

“T will come,” shyly, “although I am afraid 
that papa and Wolfe would not approve. Good 
night,” and moved away a little. 

“You must tell me your name—you have mine 
—it is a fair exchange.” 

“Mercedes ; it was mamma’s, for I have seen 
it in her Bible ; papa never speaks of her, and 
Wolfe does not remember. Please let me go now, 
or Jael will be searching for me. Once more 
good night.” 

“ Good night, Mercedes ; I ain all impatient for 
to-morrow.” 

He watched her go, gliding, a shadowy figure 
through the trees and shrubs. 

“Miserable ? yes, but mad? no/” he said to 
himself, as he walked homewards with quickened 
pulse. ‘Poor little thing, poor little darling.” 





CHAPTER II. 


“So you have come at last,” said Stephen, as 
Mercedes shyly joined him the following evening. 
* Talmostthought you didnot intend to keep your 
word and was prepared to be very angry with 
you.” 

“T could not get here earlier, although I 
wished,” she answered, naively. “I had so many 
little things to do for Jael, and she was more 
ill-tempered than usual, I am sorry you got 
weary ee 

“Only of waiting,” he interrupted, gaily ; “but 





we will not stay here for our conversation where 
we may be interrupted at any moment. I 
came down in my boat; see, she lies moored 
under the tree, and if you are not timid I will 
row you up and down whilst we get better 
acquainted ; between friends there should be 
perfect confidence.” 

She went with him willingly, all the more 
willingly because no one would be likely to look 
for her on the river, and the unaccustomed 
motion of the boat was pleasant to her as she sat 
with slender white hands idly clasped before 
her, 

It was so dark beneath the trees that Stephen 
could only see the shadowy outline of her face 
and form, but it was pleasant to listen to the low 
notes of her liquid voice replying to his questions 
and to hear the childlike trust which they con- 
veyed. 

“Oh, there is not much that I can tell you 
about myself. Before we came to Corthaye we 
lived always abroad, in queer out-of-the-way 
places, and we never seemed to know anyone, 
Who taught me the little I have learned? Well, 
Jael gave me my first and only lessons, the rest I 
got out of books, and an old, a very old, Spanish 
lady taught me the harp. Oh,” with a wistful 
note in her voice, “when you find how very 
ignorant Lam you will not wish to see me any 
more.” 

“ And you would be sorry if we did not meet 
again? Is it not so, Miss Hartrick ?” 

“ Yes,” innocently ; “ because you speak kindly 
to me, and are sorry that my life isso ead. Oh, 
you don’t guess how cruel it is to be so lonely. 
Sometimes I stand by my window and watch the 
trains pass, and wonder if any of its passengers 
are quite as wretched as I, but I dare not eay 
these things to Jael or Wolfe. Why are you so 
different ?” 

“Am I different?” with a little embarrassed 
laugh, for indeed her naivete made him a trifle 
ashamed of the advantage he had taken. ‘“ Well, 
I hope I am not the less pleasant. Did you never 
have any girl companions ?” 

“No; neter anyone but papa and Wolfe. I 
think I told you mamma was dead ; she died 
when I was a baby. If I could only just faintly 
remember her I should be comforted. I know 
she was ‘beautiful because I found a faded 
portrait of her one day, but Jael took it from 
me ; I hate her!” with sudden vehemence which 
seemed wholly foreign to her quiet, timid 
manner. “I donot like to think of her when 
she is not present. My mamma was a Spaniard, 
but if she had any friends I cannot say. I 
suppose she had not, or papa would sometimes 
speak of them. Or it may be because we are poor 
they do not care to know us.” 

‘So you are poor, Miss Hartrick ?” 

** Of course we are,” in a tone of absolute con- 
fidence. ‘“‘Why, papa grumbles almost every 
time Jael asks for money, and says he shall be 
ruined if she is not more careful. Should we 
live at The Barracks if we were not poor ?” 

Stephen thought it more politic not to answer 
this question, except by another. 

“Ts Corthaye the only place you know in 
England ?” 

“Yes, and—and I have never been into the 
village ; is it not strange? I feel like a poor bird 
some cruel wretch has caged. If I could get 
away—oh ! if only I could get away—how happy 
I should be.” 

“ But what could you do? You are too young, 
child, to do battle with the world.” 

She sighed and remained quiet ; he could just 
see that the dark head drooped as if in despair, and 
putting out his hand he laid it very gently upon 
hers as he said,— 

“Have patience and help will come; you are 
too young to lose hope. The present is cruel ; 
well, then the future will be bright, and until 
the good time arrives you have me, Mercedes.” 

She did not seem to heed his familiar usage of 
her name ; indeed, no one else had ever called 
her Miss Hartrick ; but her tone was brighter a5 
she answered,— 

“Yes, Ihave you, and you have made me, oh! 
so much happier ; no one was ever kind to me 
before.” And before he could reply, she «dded, 





quickly, “See, the moon is showing beyond the 
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trees ; it is growing late. Let me get out here, 
please ; I must say good-bye.” 

He offered no protest, although, indeed, he was 
loathe to lose her yet. 

“You will be here in the morning ; there will 
be no need to hurry back then,” he said, as he held 
her hand in a gentle clasp. 

“T will come,” and so she left him; to lie 
awakeall night upon her bed, thanking Heaven for 
this good friend, and for thegreatlight which had 
flashed upon her darkened life,never thinkingin her 
innocence that Stephen would soon be more to 
her than all the world could give, for, indeed, of 
love ani lovers Mercedes Hartrick was innocent 
as a little child. 

Through the bright warm September days, 
these young people were constantly together ; 
Edward Mavor, never suspecting the truth, 
woudered why he saw so little of his friend and 
guest ; why the once keen sportsman was 80 
ready with excuses to absent himself from the 
merry parties which daily seb out from Corthaye 
Hold ; but as Stephen chose to be reticent it was 
no affair of his ; and Mercedes’ movements being 
a matter of perfect indifference (up to a certain 
point) with her father, the opportunities for 
meeting were numberless. Into the girl’s heart 
had crept so great a joy that it almost left her 
breathless at times; but as yet she had not 
guessed her own secret. She only knew that she 
reverenced and worshipped Stephen beyond all 
others ; that his will was her law ; that he was 
kinder, nobler, better than any of the heroes of 
whom she read in the few old-fashioned books she 
had found amongst her dead mother’s belong- 
ings. 

And Stephen! Well, he was not ignorant of 
the state of his own heart—he wished he could 
be quite as sure of Mercedes’; he loved her 
honestly, passionately ; he meant to marry her 
if he could. It must be confessed that he quailed 
a little at the prospect of an interview with Sir 
Roland, his father ; for what could he say on his 
little love’s behalf, save that she was beautiful 
and innocent. Sir Roland was a proud man, and 
would naturally require some information which 
Mr. Hartrick might not be pleased to give—then 
goodbye to hope, 

It might be too that the latter had some dark 
motive for leading so secluded a life ; then there 
was that absurdly groundless report of Mercedes’ 
insanity to be combated. Well, at all events, he 
would soon know the worst or the best, for the 
party at Corthaye was breaking up in three days 
and he was returning to Westlow to make con- 
fession to the most generous of parents. 

It was with a heavy heart that he went to 
meet Mercedes on the last night of his stay ; he 
had not dared to tell her of his departure ; he 
dreaded to see that old sorrowful desolate look 
return to her lovely eyes ; but now it must be 
done and he nerved himself for the ordeal. 
Beyond that he was Stephen Leighton, she 
neither knew, nor had sought to know, anything ; 
she was even unaware that Corthaye was not his 
actual home—he wondered how she would bear 
the parting. 

The days were very short now ; at six it was 
quite dusk on the rustic bridge where he found 
her waiting him, a shabby shawl drawn about 
her head andshoulders, She welcomed him with 
a bright smile. 

“T came very early,” she said, gently. “‘Jael 
and Hinson are away at Harefield, and Wolfe is 
in his laboratory, so that I need not hurry back. 
Are not you glad?” with innocent delight in her 
eyes and voice. 

“Very glad, Mercedes, especially as it is our 
last evening together for a little while. Iam 
going away from Corthaye to-morrow morning.” 

“ Going away !” 

There was blank despair in her tones, blank 
despair in the dark eyes which met his. 

“Going away! Oh, Stephen” (he had taught 
her to call him so), “ what shall I do?” 

“You will be very brave and patient until I 
return, which will be very soon, Do you thivk I 
shall not hasten back to you? I ought to have 
told you before, child, that Corthaye is not my 
home—that I am only a visitor—but we have 
had so many things to speak about that I put it 
off from time to time.” 





She caught his hand. 
a do not leave me,” she cyied. “J shall 
te. 

She was so ignorant of all that her words con- 
veyed, so innocent in her confession of attach- 
ment that Stephen was far too noble to take 
advantage of it ; only he clasped gently the hand 
which had rested on his whilst he said,— 

“ Mercedes, it is necessary I should go; I have 
a father who loves me, and who longs for my 
return. I have too long forgotten him and my 
duty, for the sake of our friendship—now I go 
to him to win his regard and affection for you— 
my friends must also be his. Ina few days I 
will return to you—until then, dear, think of me 
always, and trust me entirely.” 

She was weeping wildly. 

“Tf you should not come again ?” 

“But by Heaven’s mercy, I shall. Do not let 
me carry away with me the memory of a sad face 
and tearful eyes. Mercedes, I want you to 
examine your own heart well and truly in my 
absence, so that you may discover if indeed I am 
as much to you, as you believe and I hope; if, 
when we meet, you can answer truly yes, I will 
take you from this hateful place and all my life 
I will try to make you happy. But I will have 
no tears now.” 

He put an arm gently about her unresistirg 
figure, and drew her clese to him. 

“Wish me good-bye, here where we met, and 
promise to be brave.” 

“Twill try, oh, yes! I will try with all my 
might to obey you Stephen.” 

Could he go without one caress? he was only 
mortal, he was young, and he loved her with all 
his heart. Gently raising her face, he looked 
passionately into her dark eyes; then slowly, 
slowly, he bowed his head, until his lips touched 
the dewy softness of her mouth, aud touching 
clung in the first embrace of love. Under that 
kiss the child’s soul vanished, the woman’s awoke 
—where he left her there she stood, with burn- 
ing face hidden in her hands, and her innocent 
soul shaken to its centre. 





CHAPTER III. 


Sir Rotanp looked very grave as he listened 
to his son’s recital ; dearer almost than his honour 
was this one son tohim. He had not held his 
wife very precious, theirs having been merely a 
marriage of convenience, so that all the affection 
of which he was capable was lavished upon 
Stephen. 

He was a very proud man ; proud of his race, 
his stainless record, the long, long chronicle of 
doughty deeds wrought by his ancestors ; but 
there was nothing mean in his pride. 

Stephen might choose his bride as he listed, 
on one condition only#she must be a lady, 

It mattered little how poor, the Leightons had 
enough and to spare, it was not necessary for his 
son to look for money with his wife. But, and 
he shook his head, the account he gave of the 
Hartricks did not sound promising, and the name 
was strange; he never remembered to have heard 
it before. : 

With an affectionate gesture he laid his hand 
upon his son’s shoulder. 

‘Steve, my boy, I have never denied you any- 
thing that was for your good ; it goes against me 
to hesitate in granting you anything, but I owe a 
duty to my race, and to you, as my son, I must 
doit. Prove to me Miss Hartrick is a lady, and 
that there is nothing against her father but his 
miserliness, and I will make no objection to this 
marriage ; rather I will welcome her as a dear 
daughter for your sake. To-morrow you will 
return to Corthaye, interview the father and 
acquaint me with the result. Remember, I trust 
entirely to your honour.” 

“You shall have no cause for complaint,” 
Stephen answered, heartily, “as I have no cause 
for fear.” 

He rose in the morning light of heart, having 
no thought of possible sorrow ; he was convinced 
his Lady of Sorrows was of birth equal to his 
own, and that her father would freely rid him- 
self of one whom he considered an encumbrance, 





Ita little surprised tim « und Sir R, and’s 
va ise also in the hall ; he was sill more astovished 
when the old gentleman said,— 

“T am going with you; I fancy I am more 
capable of judging Hartrick’s character than a 
boy like yourself.” 

“T am twenty-six,” amusedly, “and really, 
father, I would not advise you to take so long a 
journey ; the accommod:tion at the otherend will 
be very poor. The Hold being shut up, nothing 
remains for us but the inn.” 

“That will do well enough for me,” 
obstinately. “I am a hale man yet.” 

So they started together, much to Stephen’s 
dismay, for Sir Roland was choleric on occasion, 
and quick to resent any insult, He had not 
much hope of a courteous reception, and it was 
necessary tu be patient with Mercedes’ father for 
Mervedes’ sake. 

It was five o’clock when they reached Corthaye, 
and leaving Sir Roland to make all necessary 
arrangemevts with the landlady, Stephen strolled 
in the direction of the little bridge in the hope of 
seeing Mercedes ; nor was he disappointed, 

She was leaning listlessly on the hand-rail, her 
head drooping wearily, for these three days of 
his absence had been as years to her, and her 
young heart was full of fear lest he should not 
come again, 

But when she heard his step it leapt within 
her—she would have known that footfall among 
a thousand—the blood rushed to her cheeks, her 
eyes grew dewy soft with joy as she half stretched 
out her hands to him, but before he could grasp 
them they fell to her sides as she stood before 
him in sweet confusion, glad yet afraid. 

“Mercedes, I have returned, and oh! my 
pretty one, I may tell you my errand now. Did 
you not guess from the first ; but, of course, you 
did not know, my little wild bird, that I loved 
you. No, you must look at me; I[ waut to see 
my answer in your eyes, I went to prepare my 
father fur his daughter’s advent. Mercedes, will 
you give me your hand and promise to go with 
me where I Jead.” 

“T would follow you over the whole world,” 
she answered, simply. ‘‘ There is no one I love 
like you, Stephen; I am very happy.” 

“My darling ! my darling ! wy little wife ! how 
long it took you tv learn the lesson I so longed to 
teach.” 

“T knew it from the beginning,” she answered, 
with a low laugh of utter content, “only I did 
not guess what it all meant. And Stephen, I am 
very stupid ; do you think he, your father, will 
be sorry you saw and loved me? Is he very hard 
and stern ?” 

“My child, there are fathers and fathers,” 
sententiously. ‘Do you think that yours will 
raise any strenuous objection to our marriage ?” 

“Why should he?” she asked, in wide eyed 
innocence. “He has never liked to have me 
near; he may even be glad wheu I am g ne,” 
sadly. “Stephen, are you poor—very, very, 

or 3” 

“Not very ; why do you ask? Are you afraid 
of poverty ?” 

“No, only of being great and rich; I am only 
fit for a humble life.” 

“Well, I can affo d to give you a rather better 
home than Tie Barracks ; smaller, perhaps, buf 
infinitely prettier, with all sorts of flowers and 
evergreens climbing about it.” 

“Oh, I shall dream I am back in Spain, my 
own dear country.” 

“ Eugland is henceforth your country, young 
lady ; you are not to forget that. Do you know 
I ought not to have seen you until our respective 
fachers had held their momentvus interview, but 
T could not rest until I had litted that heavy load 
from your little heart. Confess you missed me 
awfully ; that the tears I have but just kissed 
away were all for me.” 

“Tt was sv lonely without you,” she answered, 
attempting no denial, “I think everything was 
the darker for that brief time of brightness. Oh, 
Stephen, you will have to be very patient with 
me, I Have so much to learn before I caa be 
quite like other girls.” 

“T don’t want you to be ‘ quite like other girls’; 
at present you are unique, all I desire is that you 
may be happy, and forget the past.” 
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Long they stood together, full of hope for the 
future, with no thought of long, long months of 
separation and pain to mar this blissful hour ; 
they loved each other, then what harm could 
befall them? It was with a start that Mercedes 
came back to mundane matters. 

“ They will be preparing supper, and Jael or 
Wolfe will be seeking me soon ; let us say good- 
bye now , 

“Net good-bye, but good-night. In the morn- 
ing we shall meet again. Kiss me, sweetheart ; 
there shall not be many partings between us ; I 
mean to claim my wife very soon. Good-night, 
dear love.” 

She lifted her mouth to his. 

“Good-night ; may the kind Heaven keep and 
bless you always, dear Stephen,” and with these 
words she left him. 

He went thoughtfully back to the inn and Sir 
toland, who guessing the reason of his long ab- 
sence, mercifully forebore to question him. 

Withthe next day the Baronet started alone for 
The Barracks ; the utter desolationof the place, the 
appearance of neglech about it, considerably de- 
pressed and annoyed him ; he half regretted the 
concession he had made to his son, fur surely no 
gentleman would be content to reside in such a 
place. The bell was rusty through long disuse, and 
he had to pull many times before he could produce 
asound, Then the response was slow in coming; 
he was conscious that a sour-visaged woman 
peered at him from over a wire blind, and his 
choler was rising that she made no attempt to 
admit him. Then he heard lagging steps along the 
stone passage, bolts were withdrawn and the 
door grudgingly opened just wide enough to admit 
the head and shoulders of a man, whose aspect 
was as forbidding as the woman’s at the window, 

“ What do you want?” he demanded grufily, 
looking askance at Sir Roland. 

“T wish to see your master, Mr. Hartrick,” 
answered the latter, tendering a card which Hin- 
son at first refused to take. 

“The master sees no one ; so you've had your 
trouble for nothing.” 

“You rascal!” cried the irate baronet, “is 
this the way you talk to your superiors? If 
you don’t admit me at once I'll break every bone 
in your body !” 

He had by this time thrust his foot in the 
aperture, and as he looked quite capable of ful- 
filling his threat, Hinson, who was something of a 
coward, thought it wiser to obey, and opening 
the door wider, let him into the passage. 

Half snatching the card from Sir Roland's 
hand, he said, “I can tell you it ain’t any good 
taking it to him; he don’t see anyone and I 
shall only get into a row for my pains—you’d 
better wait here ; “and so lefthim unceremoniously. 

Jael came out to inspect him, but did not offer 
him a chair, so he stood cooling his heels in the 
draughty passage for at least ten minutes, and 
just when his temper was at fever heat and he 
was meditating departure, Hinson reappeared. 

“You'd better follow me,” he said morosely, 
“he'll see you.” 

And so he led the way up a shallow, uncirpeted 
stairs, past broken casements, empty roums, and 
long corridors, until they came to the inhabited 
part of The Barracks. Here, withscant ceremony, 
he flung open a door saying— 

“Go in ; he’s there,” and went away. 

Sir Roland, angry and astonished, glanced 
quickly round what he saw was a very large 
room lit by windows very like those favoured by 
workhouses, and guiltless of curtains or blinds ; 
in the centre a large deal table, upon which were 
writing materials and account books. A few 
wooden chairs, a strip of carpet before the empty 
fire-place, anda cracked mirror above the mantel. 

Seated at the far-end of the room, clad in a 
lingy dressing gown, was a man of some fifty 
years, although he looked more owing to the long 
grey beard which partly concealed his features. 

Despite his surroundings and the unpleasant 
expression of his hawk-like face, Sir Roland with 
. thrill of relief recognised him as a gentleman, 
vnd ‘advancing, said,— 

“Mr. Hartrick, I presume?” in 
cordial tone. 

The other rose; he was a tll 
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stooped, and glancing a little supercilously at the 
card he held, he answered in a chill tone,— 

“Yes ; may Lask to what unfortunate circum- 
stance I owe this intrusion ?” 

Sir Roland glared at him. 

“Tf you intend taking that tone, the busiaess 
Icame to transact had best remain untouched 

” 





You are hasty; having gained admission, 
pray state your errand. I cannot accord you a 
second hearing.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Brierty and haughtily Sir Roland stated his 
errand, Mr. Hartrick listening with cold keen 
eyes fixed unwaveringly upon him. “ Of course,” 
concluded the baronet, “I shall withhold my 
consent until you have satisfied me that in mak- 
ing your daughter his wife my son is not guilty 
of a gross mésalliance. I suppose you are pre- 
pared to make such statements as are usual and 
necessary in such cases ?” 

“You are taking too much for granted, sir ; 
and there is much that needs explanation on 
your side, I had an idea that I had guarded my 
daughter too carefully for her to form any un- 
desirable acquaintances ; it is not pleasant to find 
myself mistaken. May I ask in what way Mr. 
Stephen Leighton first became acquainted with 
Miss Hartrick ¢” 

Feeling very uncomfortable, Stephen's father 
explained. A low, sneering laugh broke from his 
listener as he ended— 

“Ah! that shows a fine disregard for etiquette, 
and a cool audacity worthy the cockney excur- 
sionist. I regret to say that Iam not favourably 





impressed with my would-be son-in-law’s char- 
acter ; and under no circumstances would I con- 
sent to the proposed union. You have chosen to 
believe that I should be elated by your offer ; I 
am not. I am of birth equal to your own ; on 
her mother’s side, Mercedes is descended from one 
of the noblest Castilian families. I consider it 
an honour to your son to give him her hand. I 
am sorry you should have found it necessary to 
waste so much of my valuable time on a puerile 
errand,” 

Sir Roland was furious. ‘‘See here,” he said, 
“you may, or may not, be all that you profess; I 
am inclined to doubt it—your whole manner gives 
the lie to your claim to birth and breeding. Let 
me see your daughter ; if she is willing to cast, in 
her lot with my son’s she shall not repent. There 
is more in your refusal than meets the eye, and I 
intend to fathom the mystery. There must be 
some greater reason for your opposition than the 
mere fact of Miss Hartrick’s high descent on the 
maternal side, or you would scarcely refuse com- 
fort, luxury, position for her in favour of this 
grinding poverty (with a comprehensive glance 
round); there must be some very grave cause 
for this hermit-like existence, and I will not rest 
until I have solved it.” 

Mr. Hartrick started, seemed about to speak, 
and Sir Roland saw a louk half of fear change 
for a moment the expression of his eyes; the 
muscles of his mouth quivered. He turned 
abruptly to the wiadow, and the hand which 
toyed with his beard trembled visibly. 

Pursuing his advantage, the baronet continued : 
“T know you now, although at first I could not 
recall the name of Hartrick, You are one of the 
Laurestines, who married an heiress on condition 





that he took her name. You squandered her 
fortune, and then disappeared—to be unearthed 
at last by me.” 

“Silence,” then slowly Hartrick turned to his 
| persecutor. “You are too many for me,” he 
| said in an altered tone; “but you know only half 
| the truth. In justice to myself I must explain, 
although the recital of so sad a story as mine 
recalls to keener life the poignant grief of the 
| past. I hoped to keep my secret and my child's 
safe, but that is impossible now ; you shall not 
goaway misjudging me. Itis true that I married 
Miss Hartrick, but she was not Mercedes’ mother ; 
my rst wife died when my son was scarcely two 
two years old. Later, I married a Spanish lady 


—you will understand Mercedes and her brother 
' believe they had the same mother; she died 





shortly after giving birth to my daughter, and 
under such circumstances that I dared not give 
her child in marriage to your son or any man!” 

“In Heaven’s name speak plainer ; what is it 
that you mean ?” 

Mr. Hartrick had sunk into his chair, and sat 
now with his face hidden in his hands, “ If you 
will have the truth take it in all its nakedness ; 
but I speak as one man of honour to another— 
keep my secret. My second wife died mad, after 
dishonouring herself and me—and, worse still, 
her madness was hereditary.” 

“Great Heavens !”’ cried Sir Roland, his hand- 
some ruddy countenance blanched with pity for 
this man and his own son. “I beg your pardon 
for my suspicions and impertinences. Oh, my 
poor boy Stephen !” 

The other looked up, and, with a gesture of 
utter weariness, said, “ You see before you a man 
bitterly wronged, cruelly calumniated. For my 
child’s sake I have chosen to live apart from a 
world I loved ; that no man should suffer for her 
sake, and that the ‘divine passion’ should never 
touch her heart ; because soon or late the awful 
malady will manifest itself in her. I dare not 
hope she can escape it—there are times even now 
when she seems scarcely a responsible being— 
and for all my labours what reward havel? The 
dislike and hatred of my fellow-men, who choose 
to regard me as a miser—I, who have scarcely 
enough to procure the necessaries of life—and 
even my child is afraid of me—misjudges me. 
Perhaps this is not very wonderful, becauze I 
have never been able to forget her mother’s sin, 
,or to take her into my love, and by nature I am 
not a gentle or. generous man. When I look at 
Mercedes I see her mother, and so the dreadfu! 
past is always kept alive.” 

“You have my sincerest, my most heartfelt, 

sympathy,” said Sir Roland, deeply moved ; “I 
am full of remorse that I have opened an old 
wound ; and of course I shall preserve strict 
secrecy with the exception of taking my son in‘o 
my confidence. Nothing but a knowledge of these 
heart-breaking facts would prevent his pursuit of 
Miss Hartrick.” 
. “He must know, of course,” answered the other 
wearily, “itis his due. I will give Mercedes what 
explanation I see fit of his desertion ; she neither 
knows nor guesses the truth; it is my aim to 
keep her ignorant—anxiety of any kind would 
but precipitate matters, You will forgive me 
that I beg you-now to leave me; this has been 
a cruelly trying morning.” 

With every expression of sympathy and good- 
will on one side, of gratitude on the other, they 
parted, Sir Roland slipping a sovereign into 
Hinson’s hand, as be now considered him a faith- 
ful reteiner, anxious to preserve the honour of 
the house he served. 

Mr. Hartrick walked to a window and watched 
his visitor slowly making his way back to the 
village, evidently in the lowest of spirits. Then 
with a diabolical laugh, he closed the unpainted 
shutters, lit the lamp, and drawing bag after bag 
from the recesses of an iron safe, sat down to 
count and gloat over his gold. 

“What, shall I part with this ?—all this— 
because a mawkish girl has chosen to believe her- 
self in love. Love!” with a bitter laugh. “ What 
isit? I never knew it. This is my ‘idul—my 
treasure—more to me.than wife or child, or 
honour. Honour! I tore mine to rags long 
ago ! long ago!” 

Notes and gold, gold and notes ; he turned the 
rich store over with fondling fingers. 

“T wish I had it all here—all; but it would 
not be safe. Iam arich man, so long as I kcep 
Mercedes with me! How Leighton would open 
his eyes if he guessed the truth! What will the 
girl do when her lover comes no more? Will she 
break her heart, as they said her mother did 
before her? Hearts don’t break easily now-a- 
days—and what is a girl’s heart to all this glitter- 
ing store! With it I am all-powerful; without 
: am onlya contemptible unit—then J keep it // 

veep it!” 

All the black and bitter truth had been made 
known to Stephen ; at first he would not believe, 
it was too horrible—his Mercedes, the child of a 
woman who had first gone astray, and then fallen 
victim to the family curse! His innocent, love- 
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some, Mercedes! In an idle moment he had 
called her “His Lady of Sorrows,”—could any lot 
be sadder than hers? Her mother’s crime would 
not have weighed with him at all, because he was 
of the school which mercifully and truly holds, 
“the sins of the fathers should not be visited 
upon the children,” but—madness, Ah, Heaven 
help her and him! In view of that calamity, 
how dare he make her his wife? Perhaps child- 
ren might be born to them; dare he dower them 
with this most cruel, ineradicable disease? Ah, 
no! no! there was nothing for them but to part ; 
and the parting would be more cruel than death, 
He would not even dare to tell her that they 
could never be nearer to each other than now ; 
that love and hope alike were vain. But better 
to lose her now, than to call her his, and watch 
the light of reason gradually fading from her 
sweet eyes, to meet the vacant stare where once 
dhe love-look shone. He bowed his head upon 
his arms, crying in the anguish of his heart, 
** Heaven take her home, now whilst she is still 
Mercedes, my own Mercedes ; better death than 
« madness,” 

That night he went down to the bridge “ for 
the last time,’ he said to himself, and as he 
hoped, Mercedes was there. She looked very 
white and frail ; she was evidently shaken by 
some great emotion. 

“You have come to say good-bye,” she mur- 
mured, giving him her hands, “I know it must 
be, but it is very hard. Papa has told me that 
we must not think of meeting for a long—long 
while—he spoke quite kindly to me——” and 
then she began to cry. 

He could not speak, he could only hold her 


closely to his breast, and kiss again and again that. 


most innocent and loving face. He had all an 
Englishman’s horror of weakness, but in that 
moment he dared not trust his voice; she was so 
ignorant of the danger threatening her ; she so 
little realised that this was their last good-bye. 
Now, with her teuder arms about his neck, she 
said,— 

* But we shall not forget—you and I, Stephen, 
you and I. I cannot forget you—and you will 
love me always ?” 

“ Always, my darling,” hoarsely, “T can never 
hold you less dear than now.” 

“Phen I am content to wait. I can trust you 
so fully, because I know you will not fail me ; and 
even if we may not write, I shall have your 
words to comfort me—your love has made me 
strong.” 

“My beloved! My beloved!” he murmured 
over and over again, 

“Tf,” she said, wistfully, “if only I had a 
little portrait of you——” 

He hastily detached a locket from his chain ; 
it contained the portraits of himself and his 
mother. 

* Your wish is gratified, my darling. Oh, may 
Heaven bless and guard you from all evil. 
Mercedes, my little sweetheart, how hard it is to 
say good- -by e.” 

“Let it be farewell, that has not so hopeless a 
ring to me as good- -bye,” then sobbing she tore 
herself away, feeling that all her strength was 
slipping from her. 
¢ It was all over, the loveliest dream that youth 
could dream ; she was gone, and for her sweet 
sake life wculd be dark with him for evermore. 
With a groan he left the spot, almost prayiug in 
his heart that death might come quickly to her, 
for;then he could remember her always as she 
was, not as she might be ina time not far dis- 
tant; it seemed to him in that hour his strong 
heart must break with its weight of woe. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ AND now, my dear Edward, having told you 
all—i.e., all it is necessary for you to know—I 
pray you, for the sake of our old friendship, to 
acquaint yourself as far as possible with affairs 
at The Barracks. Do what I will, despite all my 
father’s remonstrances, I feel that Hartrick is 
not quite true, and at times I doubt the story he 
told. It may be that I do this because I wish 
it; however, this has nothing to do with the 





point. I cannot be at rest about Mercedes, and 
I have no means of learning authentic news of 
her, except through you, as we are forbidden to 
write. I know that our love is utterly hopeless, 
but that fact cannot prevent me thinking of, and 
longing to befriend, her always. Try to see her ; 
tell me how she looks and speaks, if she is 
happy, and all the hundred and one things I 

desire to hear. You will earn for yourself the 
everlasting gratitude of 

“ Your old friend and comrade 
“ STEPHEN.” 


Edward Mavor laid aside the letter,.of which 
the concluding paragraph has been given. 

“ Poor old boy ! how awfully hard hit he is ! 
I am sorry for him, doubly sorry for the girl, 
because I am convinced that there is some 
foundation in the rumour concerning her. Of 
course, that would be an effectual bar to their 
union. Well, I will do all I can for Steve, 
though I think it would be wiser to let the girl 
alone ; she would soon forget him, and he is 
bound to fall in love again and again before he 
really settles’—by which it may be safely 
augured Mr. Edward Mavor had never com- 
mitted a like indiscretion. 

The family had returned to Corthaye for 
Christmas, and Stephen’s letter was carried in to 
the young man as he dawdled over his late 
breakfast — solitary, because it was so late. 

He had a very real and loyal affection for his 
old “chum,” but he did wish that Stephen had 
taken some other. way to prove this, 

What on earth should he say to Mercedes 
when they met—if, indeed, they chanced to do 
this? What hope could he give her? How 
explain away Stephen’s silence and absence ? 

Still impressed by a sense of his duty, he made 
his way by the frozen stream in the direction of 
The Barracks; and although he would not 
confess it to himself, he was intensely relieved 
that his watching and waiting were in vain. 

Four days passed befvre he caught the least 
glimpse of Mercedes, and then she was walking 
with Jael; for since the Leighton episode she 
had been more carefully guarded than ever. 

Edward passed her close by, looking fully into 
the eyes, which, despite Stephen’s absence, were 
less sad than of yore, for hope kept the girl 
brave. 

She started, blushed faintly, remembering that 
he had been Stephen’s companion on that 
memorable day when first she had seen him. 

Jael glanced suspiciously at him as he passed, 
but his air of sang-froid was sublime, and she 
made no comment to her eharge. 

Mavor knew that they must return by the 
same path to reach home, and along the way was 
a high and awkward stile. With a gleam of 
mischief in his eyes, he hurried to the spot, 
taking up his post on the side nearest the 
Barracks. Then, tearing a leaf from his pocket- 
book, he wrote, — 


“ Meet me, if possible, upon the bridge at 
dusk. I have news of Stephen. If you cannot 
come to-day, you will find me on the spot each 
afternoon for at least a week to come. 

“ EpwarRp Mavor.” 


Then, feeling well satisfied with himself, he 
waited. 

It was not long before he heard the sound of 
footsteps ; then Jael and her charge appeared. 

With frowning brow, the former prepared to 
mount the stile, when, with a low bow, Edward 
said,— 

“ Madam, permit me,” and offered his hand to 
assist her. 

This unexpected act of gallautry so surprised 
the woman that she made no remonstrance— 
indeed, she even murmured churlish thanks as 
he brought her safely to the other side. 

As he extended the same courtesy to Mercedes 
he looked warningly into her eyes, so that she 
neither started nor cried out when she felt a slip 
of paper thrust into her palm ; but, with a frigid 
bow, passed on. 

Jael was quite reassured by her manner, and 
even condescended to bestow faint praise upon 
“ that young man” for his “good manners,” and 
then she straightway forgot all about him. 





Not so Mercedes; her heart was fluttering 
against her side, like a bird against his prison 
bars, and as soon as she could go to her room 
without exciting suspicion she did so, 

Oh, the rapture which filled all her soul as she 
read that brief message! Stephen loved her ! 
had sent her words of comfort through his 
friend! Thrice happy she to possess so loyal a 
lover! Would she meet Edward? Oh, what 
should stay her? She was hungry for news of 
her dear one, thirsting to drink the sweet waters 
of hope. 

She covered her eyes and thanked Heaven in a 
prayer which was none the less real because it 
was unorthodox. Poor little Mercedes had had 
no training, either religious or otherwise, but 
that same blind instinct which prostrates the 
savage before the Supreme Being made her 
worship in spirit and truth the great and 
merciful Deity, of whom she knew less than 
many a child of fourteen. 

It was not a very difficult matter to elude Jael 
and Hinson at the hour of dusk; for at this 
season of the year each liked the warmth of the 
fireside and “an early cup of tea.” Only two 
fires were allowed in The Barracks, the second 
being in the master’s room ; and if Mercedes, 
feeling herself de trop in the kitchen, chose to 
freeze in her chamber, that was her own con- 
cern ; no one troubled about it. 

So. when the clink of spoons in the saucers 
told her that the worthy couple were ensconced 
in their favourite nooks, she stole to the head of 
the staircase, and having listened intently, crept 
down, having first divested herself of her shoes. 
She found the pantry window open; through 
this she crept, then, after a quick glauce round, 
she slipped her feet into their shabby coverings, 
and fled to the bridge. 

Edward was waiting her. 

“You are very good to be so punctual,” he 
said in friendliest fashion, “ but, I say, do you 
generally run about like this? You will be tak- 
ing cold,” for in her haste she had secured neither 
hat nor wrap. “What can I do to make you 
comfortable. 

“Oh nothing, and I ehall take no harm ; but 
please, please tell me—and quickly—all you know 
of Stephen. What message did he send? Is he 
well? And happy? Oh forgive my impatience 
—but if you only knew how I have longed to hear 
of his safety—” she paused, looking at him with 
eloquent eyes, and in her eagerness she had 
clasped her little hands about his arm. 

He did not any longer wonder that Stephen 
loved her, she was so beautiful, so childlike and 
innocent—poor girl, poor girl ! 

Then being a not too prudent young fellow, 
and moved by compassion for her, he said a great 
deal more than he intended, or it was wise to 


say. 

He told her Stephen was at Milan and well ; 
but how could he be happy apart from her? 
Still he bade her have courage, because they 
would soon meet again, and he was looking for- 
ward to that time; that the day was not far 
distant when he should call her wife. 

She listened with all her soul in her eyes, and 
when he had made an end of his speech, she took 
his hand in hers and with a gratitude and humility 
which made him feel like an arrant scoundrel, 
kissed it as she said,— 

“Heaven bless you; you are very good to 
me!” 

Those words rang in his ears as he walked 
towards the Hold. 

“ What a mess I’ve made of it to be sure,” he 
thought, “I was so anxious to make her happy 
that I said just the words Ishouldnot. Stephen 
ought to have known better than to choose such 
a fool for his ambassador. I must try to undo 
the mischief when next I see her.” 

Meanwhile Mercedes, hurrying homewards with 
light heart and radiant eyes, was startled to hear 
a voice pronounce her name, to feel a rough hand 
upon her shoulder; with a cry she turned to 
confront her brother Wolfe. 

Through the gathering darkness his face 
gleamed white and fierce, and as she met his 
angry regard she began to tremble, although she 
contrived to articulate,— 
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“Oh Wolfe, how you frightened me! Why 
have you followed me.” 

“ Tf you have no regard for your. good name / 
have ; who was that fellow from whom you just 
parted?” 

“Oh Wolfe—dear Wolfe—show me a little 
pity ; he is a friend who brought me a message 
from Stephen P, 

“So you still carry on a clandestine corres- 
pondence with that fellow.” 

“No, no; I have never written him one line 
—this is the first message he has ever sent me 

’ 





“ And it shall be the last,” and gripping her 
firmly by the wrist he half led, half dragged her 
to the house ; there, commanding her to return 
to her room, he went in search of Mr. 
Hartrick. 

She was so long left in peace that she began to 
hope Wolfe had been more merciful in deed than 
in word ; the fact was, however, Hartrick recog- 
nised (as he heard his son’s story) that the time 
had come when he might né@ed his co-operation 
in his schemes, 

So he detained him whilst he made known to 
him that he and Mercedes were but half-brother 
and sister. 

The young man listened in amazement ; he 
had always hated the girl because she had in- 
herited her mother’s fortune to his own utter 
exclusion ; his heart was not nearly so hardened 
against her when he learned the truth ; seeing 
this Pierce Hartrick, leaning forward, whispered 
a few terse seutences. 

Wolfe's face changed, whitened, grew into the 
perfect likeness of his father’s as he said with an 
oath,— 

“That being so, I am with you ;” then these 
worthy conspirators sent for their hapless inno- 
cent victim. 

S'.e entered, trembling and afraid, for indeed 
their faces were not good to look upon, 

In measured tones Mr. Hartrick accused her of 
deceit and disobedience, demanding the name of 
Stephen’s messenger which she, however, had 
courage to refuse. Then he went on,— 

“T have tried to save you from the knowledge 
of the calamity which threatens you, but by 
your own acts you force me to speak, Neither 
Leighton nor any man knowing your history 
would marry you—you are ihe child of disgrace 
and misfortune-—your mother died mad.” 

She gave one low, wild ery then stretching out 
her hands to Wolfe, said, — 

“ Ours is a mutual trouble ; let us help each 
other to bear it ” but her father broke in,— 

“You are mistaken; your mother was not 
Wolfe’s; old Leighton and his son know the 
truth, and have gone away the more easily to 
end an engagement which should never have 
begun.” 

With a loud shriek she threw out her arma, 
and fell senseless to the floor, 





CHAPTER VI. 


“DIsGRACE and misfortune.” Those words 
rang in the unhappy girl's ears as she sat brood- 
ing alone in her room. What was her mother’s 
sin! Her father had spoken in such a manner 
that he left no doubt in her mind that her 
mother had in some way sullied their good name, 
and then to end the tragic story she had died 
mad. Mad/ Oh, the horror of that thought ! 
The same blood coursed in her veins ; she remem- 
bered reading often that insanity was hereditary, 
and in an agony of dread, flung herself upon her 
knees, crying like one of old,— 

“Dear Heaven, let me not go mad! Oh, take 
me home now before the evil thing comes.” 

Aud Stephen knew—her Stephen! He had 
never me int to return to her ; it was better so, 
but surely she could have borne the truth more 
easily if spoken by his kind lips. She must never 
hope to see him any more ; she dared not listen 
again to those fond messages which meant less 
than nothing. 

“He should have spared me that,” she thought, 
kneeling by her window ; “he should have given 
me time and chance to forget! Foryet/” and 





then she laughed aloud ; as well might she com- 
mand the sun to stand still as her heart to 
dethrone its idol, Strange wild thoughts visited 
her as she knelt, until, in a paroxysm of horror 
she moaned. 

“T am going mad! mad! Oh, my mother 
with what a curse you dowered your child?” 
She understood now (or thought she did) all that 
previously seemed so strange in her father’s 
conduct. In some way the dead wife had 
wronged him; she had left him, too, a terrible 
legacy ; what wonder that he had never cared to 
look upon his child. 

“Tt is for my sake, and to guard against possi- 
bilities of ill,” thought the poor child, “that he 
has withdrawn from the world, and lives the life 
of a hermit.” 

She had lost all joy, all hope, and with them 
the desire to live, indeed, she would have wel- 
comed death a3 a bright angel because of the 
dread ever before her. She made no further 
attempt to see Edward Mavor, it was as though 
Stephen had died to her; he belonged to 
another world which she might never hope to 
euter. She must live wholly in the past, 
because for her the future held nothing good, 
and the present was like a nightmare dream. 
In vain Edward now waited by the bridge in the 
adjacent fields, Mercedes never appeared. 

“T reckon the poor little thing was discovered 
stealing home,” he thought, ‘‘and they have 
redoubled their vigilance. I wish I could help 
her, but I cannot see how that is to be done,” 
and then for awhile he dismissed the subject from 
his mind, 

Poor Mercedes! She was indeed a Lady of 
Sorrows. Paler, thinner than of yore; listless in 
voice and movement, she presented a sad spec- 
tacle. 

“She'll brood and brood over the story till she 
pines away,” said Jael to Wolfe one morning. 

His sombre eyes flashed a moment, his sallow 
cheeks flushed as he said,— 

“ Better that than she should lose her reason.” 

“Oh, ay!” answered Jael with an unpleasant 
laugk, “and then your fortune and your father’s 
would improve. You’d be glad to see the poor 
thing at rest.” 

“You forget yourself,” he answered, glowering 
upon her, “how could I benefit by my sister’s 
malady or death ?”” 

“‘ You are very innocent, Mr. Wolfe; it would 
be a pity to spoil your simplicity,” and with 
another short laugh she turned on her heel and 
left him. . 

He went fuming to Mr. Hartrick. 

“ Look here, father,” he said, “ you'll have to 
get rid of that woman; her arrogance and 
impertinence are insufferable,” 

Hartrick interrupted him by a quick gesture. 

“You will have to endure both with as good 
grece as you can. Jael and her husband know 
too much to be treated cavalierly or to be defied.” 

To one of Wolfe’s haughty spirit it was gall 
and wormwood to feel himself in the power of 
his inferiors; he chafed against it, grew more 
morose and irritable as the days went by, more 
impatieut of the narrow limits of his life, and 
finally astonished his father by demanding a 
large sum of money to enable him to see the 
world to which he was almost a stranger. 

Hartrick withstood his demands for awhile, 
protesting that to comply with them would mean 
utter ruin to himself, 

Wolfe laughed scoffingly. 

“You don’t suppose I am fool enough to credit 
that statement ; look here, governor, if you per- 
sist in your refusal I'll tell Mercedes the whole 
truth, and apply to her baukers, who will look 
after her interests. J mean it, I need not have 
much compunction about the matter. You've 
never been a particularly fond parent to me - and 
I am sick of this hole, sick of the dog’s life I 
lead here, and J intend to have a change.” 

He looked so resolute that Hartrick felt 
resistance vain. 

“Tt is ruin you will bring upon us; but take 
twenty pounds, and i 

* Twenty!” roared Wolfe, “ of what use would 
that be ; make it a couple of hundred and I am 
off like a shot ; I won’t take a penny less,” and 
in the end Hartreck was compelled to submit. 








With many a groan he abstracted notes to the 
amount demanded from his goodly store, and 
before the day closed in Wolfe Hartrick was on 
his way to town rejoicing, whilst his father, 
summoning Joel to his presence, impressed upon 
her the necessity of more rigid economy. 

She looked at him with cold, cunning eyes. 

“Tf you can tell me, Pierce Hartrick, how to- 
live on less than we do I'll be glad. We fare 
worse than paupers; its nigh on a year since a 
good joint came into this house—bread and 
cheese, with an inferior bit of meat, is about 
all we ever get ; there’s never more than a hand- 
ful of fire in the grate.” 

“That will do, Jael ; I only ask that my orders. 
shall be obeyed. You can go.” 

“Oh, ay, that is all very well; p’raps you 
don’t know it’s impossible to obey them. I can’t 
provide a meal out of nothing. You'd better get 
someone in my place who can. I’ve struggled, 
saved, and scraped for you ——” 

“You have had your wages,” he began coldly, 
when the woman answered, 

“ My wages? I was a fool to take it You reap 
all the harvest, I get nothing but the stray ears 
the reapers leave behind.” 

“T had no idea you were so poetical,” he 
sneered. ‘Pray go on; this is as interesting as 
it is novel. You demanded a price for your 
secrecy and your service. The terms were your 
own ; what ground have you for complaint ?” 

“T might have done—I still may do—better 

for wyself,” she muttered as she went away, un- 
able longer to bear the fixed regard of those cruel 
eyes. 
"But she left’ her master in a most unenviable- 
frame of mind. Rebellion in his kingdom was a 
thing hitherto unheard, undreamed, of. It shook 
him to the centre of his guilty soul to feel that 
these creatures of his will dared to rise up against 
him—he who until now had reigned supreme. 
It was not enough that Wolfe should defy and 
extort heavy sums from him, but this woman, who 
held all the dark secrets of his dark life, had 
thrust his heel from her neck, and, with a groan, 
he realised that nothing but a further inroad 
upon his store would satisfy her greed. 

He rarely saw Mercedes ; the poor child kept 
almost exclusively to her room, growing so frail 
and white that Jael said, “ The master will soon 
get his desire ; she’s not long for this world.” 

“Then we'd best make hay while the sun 
shines,” answered her worthy husband. ‘“ When 
she’s gone we shan’t have half the power over him 
we have now.” 

“ Oh, but there’s that other thing,” in a hushed 
voice; “who is to prove it was not murder— 
everything would look very black against him.” 

“And us, too! We will do without any help 
from the law, thank you. It strikes me we 
should find ourselves in queer street if we 
meddled with it.” 

“ Well,” said Jael, who seemed to feel the force 
of his argument ; “ what will ycu do?” 

“Get a lump sum out of him, and start a 
public. I’m like the young one, tired of this dog- 
life, and when I’ve served my turn we'll leave.” 

Such were the signs of the times. Surely at 
last retribution was to fall upon Pierce Hartrick 
for all those evil, cruel deeds, of which he dared not 
think, but the memory of which haunted his 
sleeping hours, making terrible the night ; causing 
him to wake bathed in agonising sweat, and with 
prayers for mercy on his lips. His downfall was 
approaching fast, although it was not to be yet ; 
and some vague presentiment of this was upon 
him as he sat alone throughout long days in his 
dreary room. “If I only could have worked 
alone,” he thought, “ all would have been well ; 
I have the master-mind, the master-hand, and F 
will be triumphant to the last—these creatures 
of my will shall yet bear their yoke with most 
abject submission.” 

No compunction for his child moved his stony 
heart; no remorse for sins committed stirred 
him. What he dreaded was discovery; he 
was one of those who hold that to “sin in vain 
is brutish.” 

It was now February, the first snowdrop was 
drooping palely in the Mavor gardens ; presently 
the beds would be all ablaze with the yellow 
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crocus, then the air would grow sweet with a 
multitude of flowers. 
In her tired heart Mercedes thought, “ There 
will be violets and hyacinths for my grave ; I shall 
wait for them, out the summer will find me 
gone.” For, indeed, she was so frail, so weak, the 
blood crept so slowly through her veins that she 
believed the end would soon come, and was glad. 
It was long since she had left the dreary gar- 
den, but a morning dawned so bright and beauti- 
ful that a languid desire to see the outer world 
possessed her, and she crept down to the bridge, 
from thence to the low-lying meadow through 
which the river ran, reflecting the blue sky in 
its bosom. Already the willows were putting out 
tenderest shoots, the birds were making mad 
melody as they laboured to build new homes in 
the lofty trees ; and the air was balmy as that of 
an April day. A thrill of regret stirred the girl’s 
heart to think that she must so soon leave all 
that was so lovely behind ! and yet how good to 
be at rest and for ever, 
As she thought thus a kind voice said: “ At 
last, Miss Hartrick! I began to fear I must 
Icave without seeing you,” and she found Edward 
Mavor standing by her side. 
He was unfeignedly shocked when he saw the 
change grief had wrought in her, and, so plainly 
shewed this, that, with a faint smile, she said : 
“You see it,too; I am making haste to reach 
home. It is better so ; I am very, very tired,” 

He took her hands in his ; he felt choked, and 
his voice was unsteady as he answered, “I hope 
not, Miss Mercedes, I hope you will stay with 
us many years yet. You are ill and downcast, 
but, for Stephen’s sake, you must get well.” 

“ For Stephen’s sake!” she said dreamily. “It 
is for his sake I shall be glad to go; he will for- 
get me then and be happy again—it is not often 
the dead are long remembered. I am sorry you 
thought it necessary to buoy me up with fale 
hopes and dreams of what could never be; but 
Iam sure you did it in all kindness. Oh! do 
not think I blame you (as he essayed to speak) ; 
rather I thank you for giving me so many, many 
happy days, But, since we parted, I have learned 
all—the trouble which threatens me, the reason 
Stephen went away—and so I am glad to think 
I shall noc long be here,” 





CHAPTER VII. 


“Do you understand how terrible your death 
would be to Stephen ? I did wrong, I feel now, 
in exceeding his instructions, but upon my soul I 
was so sorry for you that I did not stay to choose 
my words, And, after all, Miss Hartrick, the evil 
you fear may never fall upon you; I am mortally 
certain if it rested with Stephen alone he would 
make you his wife to-day.” 

“T shall never marry him or any other man ; 
Heaven save me from such wickedness; but I 
would like to send him a message, You will 
undertake that task for me? Tell him that I 
loved him dearly, dearly ; that all my thoughts 
were full of him; that I was never wholly 
wretched because he had loved me once ; say, too, 
that if Heaven mercifully allows me to retain 
my reason his name shall be the Jast word I 
breathe when the end draws near, that my last 
prayer shall be for him and his happiness.” 

“ Don't!” cried Edward, boyishly. “I can’t 
bear it. Mercedes, you are an angel.” 

She looked at him in a kind of wonder ; she 
did not realize there was anything unseltish in 
her speech, she was wholly unconscious how 
sublime was her resignation to a cruel fate, how 
utterly pure was the love which made her life.” 

“T did not mean to hurt you,” she said, very 
sweetly ; “I like you so much. I wish Stephen 
could know how good you have been to me; 
kinder than a brother (here she sighed) and I can 
only offer you a few empty words in payment ; 
but you will not mind because you understand.” 

“Poor child! I have done nothing to deserve 
gratitude or thanks ; if you could show me any 
way in which I could serve you I should 
be unfeignedly glad.” , 

“You have served me, You are going to serve 


Stephen ; there is nothing else I desire. Wish 
me good-bye and let me go; I am so easily tired 
now.” 
He would have accompanied her to the confines 
of The Barrack grounds, but with a faint emile 
she refused to allow this, and he watched her go 
with a pitiful heart, likening her to the early 
snowdrops his sister had only that morning 
gathered and fastened at her breast. 
He felt that unless help came to her, and that 
speedily, she must die of sheer inanition aad 
remorse, as he knew it to be, and he determined 
to summon Stephen home. 
With himself he reasoned that because her 
mother died insane, Mercedes must not 
necessarily share her fate. Surely madness 
would never unsettle the balance of that clear 
and gentle mind, or rob those sweet eyes of 
reason. 
“Faith!” he said to himself, “almost Iam 
tempted to love her myself.” 
But the letter he sent travelled from place to 
place befcre it fell into Stephen’s hands, for he 
and his father had gone very far north, and it 
wes not until Mercedes was lying seriously il] 
upon her bed, that it reached him. 

Then he was in such a remote place, the 
facililties for travelling were so poor, that more 
than a month passed before he set foot in 
England and turned his face towards Corthaye. 

Even Jael had grown alarmed about the girl, 
and some faint remnant of womanly feeling 
urged her to make an appeal to Mr. Hartrick on 
her behalf. 

“If you starve yourself,” she said, grimly, 
“there isn’t any call to starve the girl; she 
wants nourishing things—port and eggs.” 

“Nonsense! You are bent upon bringing 
me to bankruptcy. Mercedes ails nothing ; she 
is only sulking because she has lost her lover.” 

“Tf you like to think so it is no affair of mine, 
and of course there is nothing you desire so much 
as her death, but there might be awkward 
enquiries if anything happered, and no medical 
man had been called iv, You might not be quite 
so fertunate this time.” 

He almost cursed her where she stood, so great 
was his wrath against her; but when she had 
gone he pondered over her words until he grudg- 
ingly determined Mercedes should have half a 
pint of port from the village inn, and a dozen 
eggs. 

He was just about to ring for Jael and bid her 
procure these luxuries when she brought in a 
letter from Wolfe which contained a demand for 
further supplies. 

He forgot all about Mercedes in his anger ; 
that two hundred pounds had long ago been 
epent, and much more beside, It was evident to 
the miser that something must be done to check this 
lavish expenditure and bring his son to a sense of 
his folly. 

He resolved to go at once to town, and con- 
sulting a time table found that he had ample 
time to catch the up express, 

To say that the Hinsons were astonished is but 
faintly to express the wonder which possessed 
them ; the man’s eyes gleamed triumphantly as 
he put his master’s few belongings into a leather 
bag and received his last instructions. 

“T cannot say if I shall return to-night, but 
you need not wait up for me; it is extremely 
unlikely that I shall be home before morning,” 
he concluded, and then he went away without 
another thought of or for his daughter. 

It was years since he had been abroad, and 
when he reached town he felt bewildered by the 
noise and jostling crowds of busy people. Once 
in these unfamiliar streets he had been a 
well-known and admired figure ; no one recog- 
nised him now, and he felt an unaccustomed 
sense of forlornuess stealing over him ; but no 
presentiment warned him that never any 
more would he be seen here of men, that his 
little day would soon be ended, or that the hand 
to strike him down should not be that of a 
stranger. 

In due time he reached Wolfe’s chambers, 
groaned to himself as he took in every luxurious 
detail, and then eat down to wait the young man’s 
coming. 


him, and when his patience was all but exhausted, 
a smart page appeared, and in answer to his 
enquiries said,— 

“My master ain’t coming in to-night ; he’s sent 
me to lock up all safe, so it’s no use waiting. 
When will he be back? Can’t say [’'m sure; not 
to-morrow, nor the next day, I don’t reckon.” 

Mr. Hartrick pounced upon some writing mate- 
rials, and scribbling a few lines, sealed the enve- 
lupe, gave it into the boy’s charge with the 
command to deliver it to his master at the 
earliest opportunity, then took his leave. 

A little later he was speeding homewards ; nob 
for worlds would he remain long out of touch 
and sight of his glittering hoard ; his eyes gleam- 
ed with wolfish greed even as he thought of 
it, and his heart grew hot against Wolfe (the 
ouvly creature for whom he had ever entertained 
any affection) that he should seek to lessen it. 

He was within sight of home now, but the 
train went all too slowly for him, so eager was 
he to revel in his usholy delight. Nearer and 
nearer he drew to Corthaye ; surely The Bar- 
racks should now be visible from the line—he 
looked out—yes, there it stood blank and ugly, 
with uo light visible save in one room, and that 
room was his own ! 

What did it mean? He had securely fastened 
the door before leaving, and no one was ever ad- 
mitted there save in his presence, 

A great and dreadful fear possessed him ; he 
was out upon the platform before the train had 

stopped, and despite his years running wildly 
down the road. 

He had reached the gate now; it opened to 
his touch, across the ground he flew, in at the 
Hall door, screaming for Jael and Hinson. Up- 
stairs two at a time, until breathless he reached 
che landing and looked in vo see bags of guld 
placed ready for removal, with Jael standing as 
guard over them, and Hinson coolly abstracting 
others from the safe. When he heard his master’s 
voice he drew himself erect— 

“TJt’s all right, governor,” he said without the 
slightest sign of embarrassment. “I’m taking a 
lesson out of your book, and helping myself ; 
you'd better make the best of matters !” 

But beside himself with wrath and greed, 
Hartrick advanced hastily and threateningly. 

“Stand back or I fire,” said Hinson quickly, 
and levelling his revolver at the other stood 
ready to fulfil his threat. 

With all his faults Hartrick was not a coward, 
and still continued to advance, even though Jael 
added her admonitions to her husband’s threats. 

“ You villain! You shall pay dearly for this ; 
put down your weapon ; do you think T am to 
be intimidated by a low-born cur?” and as he 
put out his hand to strike the revolver aside, 
Hinston fired point-point at him. 

There was one sharp, agonised cry, the sound 
of a heavy body falling, then the rush of 
hurrying feet, as without a thought for their 
victim, or the hapless girl left alone with him, 
the couple fled with their booty. 

The sounds had not awakened Mercedes, whose 
room was situated at the opposite side of the 
house ; and Pierce Hartrick might have lain for 
hours alone, but that his daughter’s sleep was 
disturbed by terrible dreams. She saw her 
father in terrible jeopardy and had no power to 
help him, could not even cry out fer succour : 
and with the horror of her dream still upon her 
she woke, 

She was baihed in perspiration ; great beads 
stood on the pale young brow, and her heart beat 
so loudly it broke the s'lence of the room, 

So realistic had been her dream that she could 
not rest until she had assured herself of her 
father’s safety, and witn that purpose, despite 
her weakness, sbe hurried to his apartment, to 
find, to her unspeakable dread, that he was lyivg 
unconscious and bleeding upon the flor. 

She took all in at a glance—the disarrange- 
ment of the furniture, the smoking revolver Hin- 
son had in his hurry left behind, the rifled safe 
—and then she was down upon her knees beside 
Hartrick, speaking words of tenderness which he 
had surely never deserved. 

But when no answer came, her fear increased ; 
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terrible to bear ; then unless help came quickly | 
her father must surely bleed to death. 

Without staying for hat or wrap, she ran 
downstairs, out into the garden, and upon 
the highroad, forgetful of her own weakness ; and 
there she fortunately chanced upon a late villa- 
ger whom she at once despatched for a doctor ; 
entreating him afterwards to go on to Mavor | 
Hold and beg Edward to gotoher. “ He promised 
to help me for Stephen's sake,” she thought, as 
she hurried back to the house, “and he will not 


I shall not break my word. Lie still, you will 
want your strength when Wolfe comes—he can- 
not fail to reach us soon.” 

The afternoon was wearing away ; Mrs. Mavor 
returned. 

“Mr, Hartrick, it is of course for you to decide. 
I trust you have sufficient care for your daughter’s 
future to admit Sir Roland Leighton and his 
son; I may as well confess that their arrival is 
due to my son’s summons.” 

The dying man gave a sigh of utter relief. 





fail me.” 

In an incredibly short space of time the doc- 
tor arrived, but not alone ; he brought with him 
Mrs. Mavor, who having heard the messenger’s 
story said— 

“The poor girl does not understand how im- 
possible it is for you to go to her assistance, but 
she shall not be alone. Send Susan up with such 
things as you consider necessary ; I shall not 
return so long as I can be of any help.” 

Mr, Hartrick had recovered consciousness when 
they arrived, but in answer to the query “ How 
did it happen?” he would only say “It was an 
accident.” 

“ But,” urged the doctor as he pursued his ex- 


amination, “that could not possibly be. Did | 


you not recognise your assailant? If you would 
not defeat the ends of justice, lose no time in 
making your declaration.” 

* You mean, it is all over with me?” 

* Humanly speaking there is no hope for you. 


” 


“Then leave me in peace: it won't prolong | 


my days to shorten those of others. 
do you give me?” 

“A few hours ; but I am not infallible—in the 
morning you will have further advice % 

“No good! nogood! Send for my son.” 

He spoke with the utmost difficulty, and in so 
low a voice that his words were scarcely audible. 

“Tell him to make haste—then leave me till 
morning—I shall have something—to say when 
he arrives. Is that you—Mercedes ?—no ! for the 


How long 





love of Heaven don’t touch me—don’t come | 


near—keep off I say—keep off—it was a fair 


conflict—Ah !//” as his wandering senses returned | 


“T thought—it was the other—Mercedes—come 
to torture me,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In the long, dreary room, Pierce Hartrick lay 
slowly bleeding to death; the hemorrhage, 
which was internal, could not be stayed, and 


those who watched by him knew that a few hours | 


at most would end the life whose record was 

so much darker than they dreamed, : 
Mercedes, white and weak, could not be persua- 

ded to leave him ; she had experienced nothing 


but harshness from him, but now in his ex- | 


tremity her gentle heart nourished no auger 
or resentment against him. 


His helplessness appealed to all that was most | 


pitiful and generous in her womanly nature, and 
surely not the least of the pangs that he endured 
must have been the remembrance of his cruelty 
to one so gentle and forlorn. 


He had begged Mrs. Mavor to leave them alone | 


together for a little while, and very unwillingly 
that lady had gone, for indeed she believed him 
capable of any wickedness even in his weakness. 
Seing alone with Mercedes, he said in that 
faint and failing voice which told only too truly 
how fast the end was approaching, 
“T do not deserve that you should obey me in 
thiny, but yet I demand your obedience in one 
thing. Promise me by all you hold sacred that 
you will not allow any attempt to unearth my 
murderer—of course, yow know it is Hinson, but 
[ tell you that should he be captured and tried, 
he will make all England rirg with the story of 
my past, and my name will be held up to oblogny 





for ever! For your sake this must not be—it 
might effectually bar your marriage with 
Leighton . 

“Father, you know that can never be ¥ 





“There is nothing to prevent it but the fact 
that I am your father; I lied in that as in al! 
things ele. But you have not yet given me 
your promise ——” 

‘Tt is yours, father, there is no need for oaths ; 


“ Tt is as it should be ; let them come in and 
see how the mighty has fallen. I have no longer 
power if I had will to outwit them. Mercedes, 
it is your hour of triumph.” 

She mate no reply, her brain was in a whirl ; 
she could not understand what Stephen’s un- 
expected return boded, but she thought sadly, 
it could not bring her any good. Trembling very 
much she waited for his entrance ; straight to 
her side he came, took her hands in his, saying 
loudly enough for all to hear,— 

“ My darling—I have returned for my wife.” 

Sir Roland moved uneasily, but with a ghost 
| of his old mocking smile playing about his thin 
| lips, Hartrick said,— 

“You need not fear, the girl isas sane as your- 

self—there is no touch of madness in her, Wait 
aud you shall hear—I am—too weak—to recite 
| my story—a second time.” 
Evening was advancing, Mrs. Mavor had re- 
| turned to the Hold, leaving Susan behind, and all 
| were anxiously waiting Wolfe’s arrival, because, 
| without his presence, his father obstinately 
| refused to speak. He came at last, travel-stained, 
with signs of recent diasipation very visible on his 
handsome, sullen face, Mercedes went down to 
meet him and offer refreshments, which he most 
ungraciously declined, adding— 

“Why the Dickens am I sent for in post 
haste? If the old man must shoot himself, why 
could he not have chosen a more convenient time ? 
I am knee-deep in engagements.” 

Then seeing her look of shocked surprise he 
laughed scornfully. 

“ What a precious humbug you are to profess 
sorrow because he is ill.” 

“ He is our father,” the girl answered rebuke- 
fully, “and he is dying.” 

“Fudge! And even if it is so, we must all 
come to it oue day. Whereis he? In the old 
room, I suppose, with his money-bags.” 

“Yes; come quietly; Sir Roland and Mr, 
Leighton are with him,” and giving him no time 
| for words, beyond that one profane exclamation 

which escaped him, she led the way to her 
| father’s room. 
| A faint smile a moment lit up the ashen face 
| 


upon the pillows, but it died away when, without 
a word of inquiry, pity, or grief, Wolfe remarked,— 

“T can’t see that it was necessary to send for 
| me when you have so many more congenial 
visitors.” 

“ Perhaps,” broke in Sir Roland, with an 

angry glance, “you hardly realise that you are 
| called here to listen to your father’s last words. 
I gather from your manner you do not.” 

Wolfe vouchsafed no answer, but flinging him- 
into a chair waited sullenly for what was to 
follow. 

It was apparently hard for the dying man to 
begin the confession, which must make him an 
object of contempt and hatred to those who 
heard. But even in death his iron will did not 
fail him, and finally he bruke out, without preface 
of any kind, 

“In the days gone by I was known as Pierce 
Laurestine, but I tock the name of Hartrick upon 
my marriage with a lady of that ilk. She was 
an heiress, I a poor and idle man about town. 
She was also my senior by ten years and 
distinctly plain. She was mad to believe I could 

care for her, I, who worshipped beauty for 
beauty’s sake ; and as may be supposed the match 

was not an unqualified success.” 
| Howtheold sneering, sarcastic humour appeared 
| even in this dread hour, chilling those who 
| listened, making Mercedes shrink further into the 
| shadow, nearer to her lover. 
| 


“You will say that I wander when I tell you 


| at that period there was no more reckless spend- 
j tirift than I, Luadeed, I earned for my-elf the 





title of ‘“ The Mad Plunger,” and I deserved it, for 
in less than two years I had run through the 
whole of my wife’s large fortune and was figuring 
in the bankruptcy court. My friends fell away, | 
learned then the hollowness of their professions, 
and I swore to recoup my fortune and then take 
my revenge upon them. My wife died—those 
who blamed me, said her heart was broken—she 
left me one child—Wolfe. With a little money 
won at cards I went abroad, living on my wits 
until chance threw me into the society of an old 
Castilian grandee with one beautiful daughter— 
Mercedes. Her father approved me ; I was hand- 
some, plausible, of good birth, and when I aske: 
for the girl’s hand he raised no objection. She 
herself had other views, being what is commonly 
called ‘in love’ with a young cousin, Constantine 
De Veranza. As her father would not force her 
inclinations, I must win her by strategy, and 
again fortune favoured me. De Veranza was 
called away to Versailles on important busi- 
ness which necessitated a long absence. During 
that absence I contrived to poison his uncle’s 
mind against him—and to undermiue Mercedes’ 
faith—no-matter how —in him. 

“She had all the fiery passions of her nation 
and in a paroxysm of jealous despair she becaine 
my wife. Scarcely a week later her father died 
and she came into possession of a fortune, equal 
to ten thousand pounds of our money, yearly. I 
took her abroad, having no desire to meet De 
Veranza; I was fond enough of her then to 
wish to stand well with her, and warned by my 
former folly I now went to the other extreme 
atid was so careful in my expenditure that I 
began to be known as “ The English Miser.” Ii 
Mercedes had only cared for me ever so little, 1 
might not have fallen to the depths of infamy in 
which I am sunk, but her first anger against her 
cousin being spent, she fell into a gentle melan- 
choly, from which nothing could rouse her, and 
plainly let me see that I was repulsive to her. 
Then I threw off the mask ; she should know me 
as I was, and fear me if she would not love. Sie 
suffered horribly, but was alike too gentle and 
too proud to complain, and I had no mercy.” 

‘He. paused shudderingly ; Mercedes rose, 
moistened his lips with wine, and resumed her scat 
whilst he took up the thread of his story. 

“We were at Parma, when Constantine De 
Veranza found us ; he had been following us Jike 
a sleuth hound, resolved to have my life for the 
wrong I had done him. Mercedes was weak aid 
ill, but newly risen from her bed—she had given 
birth to a daughter—this present Mercedes, and 
it angered me, I remember, that she found 
comfort and pleasure in her child. It was a 
summer’s night, andI had left her with the 
infant in her arms, and was pacirg moodily up 
and down the garden of ovr villa, when I heard a 
voice call my name, and veering round was 
confronted by Constantine. He reviled me in no 
measured terms ; he had discovered all my per- 
fidy and lusted for revenge. I mocked him for a 
fool and a braggart, I openly rejoiced that I ha: 
robbed him both of love and fortune; I hel: 
them—I would keep them against the world. 
As I spoke an icy cold hand was laid upon mire 
and my wife’s voice said,— ‘Coward and traitor 
—I have heard al!, and as Heaven is my witness 
I will never more be your wife. Constantine, 
take me from this dreadful man—kill me and my 
baby, rather than leave us in his power,’ anc 
she flew to his side. But I was quicker than she, 
and snatched her from his very embrace ; she lay 
a dead weight in my arms, having fainted from 
fear and weakness. I saw his face change and 
quiver as he looked on her, and his dark eyes 
grow darker with hate; I knew nothing tut 
blood could wipe out his injury, and I said,— 
‘If you desire satisfaction take it, but first let 
me ease myself of my burden ;’ he stood unmov- 
able and silent until I had conveyed Mercedes to 
the house, leaving her in Jael Hinson’s charge. 
I then returned to him carrying swords; we 
were both skilful of fence, and leading him out- 
side the villa grounds I bade him take his choice. 
There was no need of seconde, each understood 
this was a duel to the death—I remember it was 
a moonlit night—I could see his face as clearly as 
if it were noon. I hated him with increased fer- 
vour that he was so much younger and handsomer 
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thon I, that his honour was unsmirched—and she 
loved him. Not a word did either speak, but 
the clash of the steel sounded unnaturally loud 
and sharp on the still night air ; at first, neither 
succeeded in approaching the other, but at last 
Constantine wounded me slightly in the arm, and 
my passion burst all bounds, I fought like a 
madman—I watched my chance and it came ; in 
anunguarded moment I thrust home ; my weapon 
pierced his heart ; without a sigh or a groan he 
fell, with his white face turned skywards and his 
dark eyes staring horribly. As I stood over him 
panting and triumphant, I heard the sound of 
steps, and saw Mercedes, followed by Jael, hurry- 
ing towards me. With the swiftness of a deer 
my wife, eluding her pursuer, reaehed my side, 
looking down at her fallen lover, and then a most 
appalling shriek cleft the air, and she wae down 
beside him on the blood-stained grass, crying on 
him to speak if only one word to her. When I 
carried her away, she was mad ; she never re- 
covered her reason and died six months later, 
calling on Constantine to the last. Him I left 
where he had fallen; in the morning strangers 
found him, and as a stranger he was buried. The 
affair made no commotion—such things are too 
common in Italy to call for much notice.” 

He pauced, glancing from Wolfe to Mercedes, 
and back again to Wolfe, but the young man sat 
with his head bowed, and would vouchsafe no 
word, 

So the weak voice, always growing weaker, 
went on,— 

“We travelled to Seville, und there we 
remained until four years ago, when the De 
Veranzas grew uvpleasantly curious régarding 
the disposition of Mercedes’ fortune, and I left 
abruptly. The whole of her property had 
descended to her child ; it was subject only to 
my control until her marri With a view to 
preventing such a catastrophe (for, indeed, gold 
was more to me than all else) I proclaimed her 
the daughter of a mad woman, descended from a 
mad race——” 

Wolfe rose suddenly. 

“You are a murderer, a thief, and a liar! 
You made a tool of me to com your own 
ends, and for these things I will ‘never forgive 
you.” : 

He was going, when the dying man cried,— 

“ Wolfe, at least. I have loved you——” 

“ Loved me!” with a bitter laugh ; “oh, yes, 
so well that you made my youth gloomy, my 
manhood miserable ; you gave me no profession, 
you leave me a beggar—truly, I have cause to be 
grateful to you. I loathe your crimes, and I 
hate the name of father ;” with which speech he 
went out, nor did he ever look again on the face 
of his parent. 

With a groan, Hartrick said,— 

“ My sin has found me out ; bitter indeed are 
its wages—if he will not forgive.” 

“ Heaven will,”-whispered Mercedes, falling on 
her knees, “ Father, let us pray together.” 

“Too late! too late!” he moaned. 

“It is never too late for Divine mercy.” 

And then the sweet voice was lifted in suppli- 
cation for one who had never entreated Heaven’s 
mercy for himself ; and as she prayed, half 
unconsciously the failing lips repeated the peni- 
tent words—and with the half-breathed Amen, 
the sin-stained soul took its flight, and Mercedes 
was left an orphan. 

* » * 7. ” 

The funeral was over, and Mercedes sat alone 
in the breakfast-room at The Hold, whither kind 
Mrs. Mavor had carried her. 

The door gently opened, and Stephen entered. 
She had not seen him since that awful day by 
her father’s bedside, and now she rose flushed 
and trembling to offer him that little hand he so 
coveted for his own—only -just now he wanted 
more than the hand apparently, for he took the 
slender figure in his arms, kissed the sweet, fond 
lips in a very rapture of satisfied love. Then he 
found voice to say,— 

“My dear one, the clouds have all passed 
away, there is no longer any obstacle to our 
marriage. I want my wife, and my father wants 
his daughter. When are you going to make us 
both happy, sweetheart ?” 5 

“That is for you to say, Stephen,” she 





answered shyly. ‘Let it be when you will; 
and oh, may Heaven teach me how to keep all 
your life glad! Stephen, I love you! I love 
you! It is enough for me to be with you 
always ;” and she clung to him, weeping for 
a J°Y; * * * 


Thanks to the generosity of Mercedes, Wolfe’s 
future was amply provided for, but he expressed 
neither gratitude nor affection ; and as the years 
(for her laden with gladness) went by, they 
drifted quite apart. The last that was heard of 
him was that he had married a Mexican heiress, 
and was prospering mightily. 

Of the Hinsons Mercedes never heard ; but, as 
a matter of fact, they have realized their dearest 
ambition, and are fast amassing a fortune ina 
Whitechapel gin-palace, and no fear of retribu- 
tion makes heavy their days and nights. 

At Westlow there isa fair young chédtelaine, 
the pride and delight of husband and father. 
As she looks on her child her eyes are soft with 
mother-love, and no longer may she be called 
“THe Lapy or Sorrows.” 

[THE END. } 








A SUMMER MEMORY. 


A suMMER day. Across the sky 
The light clouds float. 
Where the stream speeds quickly by 
There drifts a boat. 
The willow branches bend with grace 
O’er river moss ; 
The reed-bird seeks her nesting-place 
Where blue flags toss. 


Within the lily’s bell the bee 
Its honey sips, 

But nectar were not sweet to me 
Beside her lips. 

And still we float, as free as air, 
Just she and I. 

We are to-day as free from care 
As clouds on high. 


Ah, well, the seasons ever change ! 
’Tis bleak to-day, 

And woman’s fancies, brief and strange, 
Ne’er last alway. 

As from the rose leaf drops the dew 
And melts away, 

So was my love, sweetheart, to you 
That summer day. 








FORTUNE'S MISTAKE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Or course there was to be an inquest; the 
tragic circumstances of the young Earl's fate and 
the mystery which surrounded it rendered sucha 
thing imperative, but owing to the lateness of the 
hour at which poor Eric’s body was discovered, 
it was impossible to communicate with the 
coroner until the next morning, and the inquiry 
was fixed for the following day, Saturday, at 
ten o'clock. 

How the inmates of Carlyon Court got through 
that dreadful Friday they never liked to remem- 
ber. It wasa day of brilliant sunshine, and a 
little of the sun’s gleams managed to penetrate 
even the darkened rooms, and seemed to poor 
Lady Darnley almost to mock her grief. 

Ata very early hour most of the guests took 
their departure, only those immediately con- 
nected with poor Eric remaining. Lord Norman 
stayed because his testimony might be required 
as hehad been one of the search party ; Mr. Dover, 
because he had the direction of all the mournful 
business details, and Lady Darnley clung to his 
wife as her only comfort. As for Fortune 
Langley and her brother, the new Earl—as people 
called him under their breath,—of course the 
Court was their home now, while little as anyone 
had cared for Iris Belden, it would have been 
heartless to ask her to leave the house while it 
still sheltered all that was mortal of her lost 
lover. 





Mr. Dover found Lord Norman of the greatest 
help to him, for Dene, who ought to have been 
his assistant, seemed utterly prostrated by his 
cousin’s death, and utterly refused to interfere 
in any way, or give a single order. Iris kept 
entirely to her own rooms, and Fortune Langley, 
with a pale face and heavy eyes, moved about as 
one who had received a crushing blow. 

Lord Norman and the lawyer were busy in the 
library when Mrs. Dover joined them. 

“George,” she said te her husband, “ Lady 
Darnley would like to speak to you. I think 
there is something on her mind, and she can not 
be easy until she has told yeu.” 

Lord Norman started. 

“Ts it possible she can say anything which will 
throw a fresh light upon this sad thing.’6 

Mrs, Dover hesitated. 

“T cannot make her out, she loved Eric 
dearly, and yet in her grief there seems a strange 
mixture of relief, almost as though she had 
dreaded some trouble for her nephew and was 
thankful he had been taken before it came.” 

Mr. Dover looked unusually grave. 

“ Thope Lady Darnley does not want to raise the 
question of the death not having been an acci- 
dent. Of course, in that lonely spot anyone 
might have shot Lord Carlyon and made off ; but 
considering his own gun was found near him, 
that he was known to be carrying it, and that he 
had not an enemy in the world, every thing 
points to his having stumbled over some piece of 
rough ground and to the gun having inadvertently 
gone off.” 

“T don’t think Lady Darnley is an unreason- 
able woman,” said Lord Norman, slowly. “If 
you explain this to her she must see your argu- 
ments,” 

George Dover found the widow alone. She 
sat with one hand shading her face and a 
strangely anxious expression on her mouth. 

“T wanted to tell you the truth,” she said, 
sadly. “ You must decide for me if there is any 
need for it to go forth to the world. Eric’s 
mother is not dead but an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. Hopes are entertained now of her 
recovery ; but she has been mad ever since bis 
birth. His father charged me to keep the truth 
at all costs from Eric. I believe my brother-in- 
law, the last earl, knew it, and that was the 
reason why he made those strange stipulations 
about Eric’s marriage. Insanity bad been the 
curse of the O’Floyd family for centuries, each 
generation has had at least one victim.” 

“ My dear lady,” cried George Dover, touched 
to the heart by her manner, “you have nothing 
to reproach yourself with ; the knowledge of the 
doom threatening him would have clouded Eric’s 
youth without making it possible to save him 
from it. I am only thankful he never knew 
the truth, and that, poor lad, his life was as 
bright and joyous as a summer’s day.” 

“You don’t think,” she was looking at the 
lawyer with piteous intensity, “ you don’t think 
he committed suicide ?” 

“No!” The answer came quickly and 
earnestly, “I am morally certain last vight’s 
tragedy was an accident, dear Lady Darnley. Be 
persuaded by me, keep the secret you have kept 
so long inviolate still. I never saw Eric in better 
spirits than at lunch yesterday. I am certain he 
was looking forward then to a long and happy 
life, and to publish what you have told me seems 
to cast a useless slur upon his memory.” 

“T am go glad,” there was untold relief iu her 
voice; “my poor boy, I think he had a happy 
life, Mr. Dover, and I am thankful this happened 
before his marriage.” 

“Ay, I shouldn’t fancy Miss Belden as 
Countess, and manager of everything in her 
gon’s minority. I have not seen her since last 
night. I am told she telegraphed for her father, 
doubtless to take her home.” 

Lady Darnley shivered. 

“Do you know if there is any will?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Lord Carlyon was powerless to make one 
until after his next birthday, as the personal 
property only became his absolutely on that day 
and the entailed, of course, went with the title.” 

“ And Dene Langley takes everything ?” 

“Every shilling! It is a wonderful change for 
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ere to @ po werlul nuble- 
man; but I am bound to say he shows to very 
great advantage now; there is not a trace of 
triumph or exultation in bis manner. I believe 
he is as grieved for Eric as though the poor lad 
had been his brother.” 

“TI like Fortune best,” said Lady Darnley 
slowly ; “‘ber brother always seemed to me weak.” 

“He may improve with prosperity ; it takes a 
strong character to stand adversity. Now, my 
lady, [ ain going to leave you to try to get some 
rest; trust av oll mau’s judgment, and bury 
what you have told me in your own heart for 
ever.” 

It wasquite true that Iris Belden had telegraphed 
for her father. As svon as anyone was stirniag at 
the Courg her mail came downstairs with a 
message, and keyged that one of the g:ooms 
might ride at once into Hetherton with it, as her 
mistress wae so agitated she feared for her health 
if her father did not come to her, Of course no 
one opposed the request, and by nine o'clock this 
message was flashing across the wires : 

* Eric dead ; com: to me at once.” 

Mr. Belden was a prudent man, he did not 
wish to risk, having to walk seven miles, so he 
despatched a message back announcing his train, 
and then set off on his journey with a heavy 
heart. 

Most of the suspicious Mr. Dover entertained 
against Iris’s father were perfectly true. He was 
an adventurer and a card-sharper of the very 
worst type ; but ax no man can be entirely bad, 
so there was one soft spot in his heart, and that 
was devotion to his child For Iris he would 
have committed any sin, made any sacrifice. He 
had believed her future secure, had rejoiced in 
her brilliant prospects, and now at one blow his 
dreams were shattered. Death had takeu her 
lover, and, instead of becoming a countess, Iris 
would be hack on her father’s hands—a soured 
disappointed woman. 

Mr. Belden privgtely thought his own journey 
into Norfolk a useless expense considering how 
things had fallen out; but be could not have 
dis »beyed his child’s summons, and so by three 
o’clo k he was entering one of the carriages from 
Carlyon Court and enquiring of the servant, with 
deco: ous solemnity, the particulars of their mas- 
ter’s fate. 

“The inquest opens to-morrow, sir; but there’s 
no doubt of the verdict. It was just a pure 
accident, aud no ove could think anything else. 
My lord stumbled, and the gun he was carrying 
went off and killed him.” 

Miss Belden’s own maid was waiting when the 
carriage drove up. She was a new acquisitiun, 
engaged on the strength of the visit to Carlyon, 
a nice-looking, respectable girl, to whom Iris had 
taken a great fancy. ‘This young person, waving 
aside the butler’s offers to Mr. Belder of refresh- 
ments, insisted, positively in-ixted, that the 
visitor should accompany her to her mistress 
before he did anything el-e. 

“Miss Belden was most particular, sir. I was 
to Lring you straight to her.” 

A little surprised —for Iris was not one of the 
clinging, affectionate women who need to lean on 
someone in trouble—Mr. Belden followed the 
handmaiden upstairs, and, after a long pilgrimage 
through dark corridors, reached his daughrer’s 
sitting-room. 

It was beautifully furnished ; poor Eric had 
naturally chosen a charming suite of rooms for 
his lady-love. But the change in Iris went to 
her father’s heart. Those aids t> complexion and 
hair usually employed by her so lavishly had been 
neglected, Her locks had no brilliant glitter ; her 
eye- were dulland heavy, The pale blue dressing- 
gown in which she was wrapped only accentuated 
the sallowness of her complexion. She looked 
full ten years older than when he had seen her 
last. 

“My poor child!” he said tenderly, as the 
discreet Elizabeth closed the door on chem noise- 
lessly. ‘‘ This is an awful calamity.” 

“I did not seud for you to tell me that,” she 
answered sullenly. “ Father, I can’t go back to 
the eld Jife with all its pinching- and disgraceful 
shifts. I must have wealth, ease, luxury ; and 
you can get them for me.” 

“I?” exclaimed Belden, thoroughly amazed. 
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“Tm awfully down on my luck, | can tell you. 
Child, Carlyon’s death means ruin for me. How 
am I ever to pay the sheaf of bills we’ve run up 
in honor of your engagement? I'll share my 
last crust with you, dear ; but wealth I can’t give 
you. 

“T think you can. What have they told ycu 
respecting Carlyon’s death ?” 

Mr. Belden repeated what the groom had said 
at the station, adding, frankly, the officious maid 
had not allowed him to linger a moment in the 
hall. 

“No, I did not want you to get talking to any- 
one until [ had seen you. Papa, Lric Carlyon’s 
death was not an accident.” 

Mr. Belden stared at her. He really thought 
for one moment that trouble and disappointment 
had turned her brain. She broke out into a 
little discordant laugh. 

“You think I’m mad. Well, then, read that!” 
and she took from the bodice of her dressing- gown 
» crumpled letter, the very same she had taken 
from the library the night before. 

Mr. Belden read it with a dawning horror on 
his face. 

“ Tris, is it true?” 

* Perfectly.” 

“But ——” 

She interrupted him quickly. 

“No reproaches or sentiment, please. We 
must deal with facta. This letter is worth a gold 
mine to me!” 

“If I were you I should tear it in shreds, and 
burn the fragments,” said her father gravely. 
“Tris, you must not keep it.” 

“T can’t afford to kcse it. Think of all I have 
been defrauded of, papa—ten thousand a year ! 
jewels fit for a princess! a title !-—-and through 
whom ?” 

“Through your own folly, I fear,” said Belden 
sadly. “Ob, child, child, why couldn’t you he 
more careful ?” 

She shook off his caressing hand. 

“There is only one person who can restore all 
these things to me—the new Lord Carlyon. He 
has everything that was Eric’s, why chould he 
not succeed to Eric’s fiancée ?” 

“He may not—wish it,” stammered Mr. 
Belden, ‘‘and you can hardly enforce your idea.” 

*T thought you said you had read the letter I 
showed you ; the person referred to in it is Dene 
Langley, now Lord Carlyon.” 

“Ohi” 


There was a visible change in her father’s 
manner, but he did not like the suggestion for 
all that. 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“ Very little at present. You must see Lord 
Carlyon and make friends with him ; you must 
usk him to come and see us later on, in London 
—the rest you can leave to me.” 

“ Has he any relations?” suggested the father 
—‘‘a mother ? a sister?” 

“He has one sister, who hates me pretty 
thoroughly, but Fortune Langley will not stand 
in my path ; her influence with her brother ends 
with his p verty.” 

Mr. Belden joined the three gentlemen at 
dinner (the ladies were still invisible), and made 
himself so agreeable that Lord Norman thought 
him far superior to his daughter. 

George Dover watched the adventurer with 
considerable interest, but could not in the least 
guess—as he put it—what the fellow’s game 
could be. 

As for Dene Langley, the new Earl, he hardly 
spoke at all, but sat at table a sad, gloomy 
figure, seemingly overpowered by the calamity 
which had made him the head of the family. 

“]T trust you will not think it an intrusion,” 
began Mr. Belden, when he had contrived, after 
infinite difficulty. to get a word alone with the 
young lord, “but my poor child has set her 
heart on remaining here until after the funeral, 
and she wants me to keep her company.” 

“You will be most welcome,” said Dene 
simply, and would have turned away, only the 
— man had placed himself deliberately in his 
path, 

“ Poor Iris will be grateful for your kindness ; 





she has lost so much.” 
» “She has indeed,” said Dene heartily. “My 


cousin was one of the most generous-hearted 
fellows I ever met, and he was devoted to her.” 

Mr. Belden looked at the young man sharply. 

He secmed to speak frankly, and yet his words by 
no means agreed with the letter Iris had shown 
her father. 
“My daughter accepted Lord Carlyon because 
he was so insistent,” said Mr. Belden gravely. 
“She liked him as a friend, she respected him 
very truly; but her heart was not in the 
compact. Her grief at his untimely end is all 
the more poignant because she reproaches herself 
for not loving him as he deserved.” 

Dene sighed heavily. 

“Tt was a terrible accident,” he said gravely, 
“and one that no human foresight could have 
anticipated.” 

Mr. Belden looked at him gravely. 

“T suppose it was an accident?” he said 
searchingly. 

“ Of course it was; no one has raised a doubt 
on the subject.” 

“ My daughter seems to have misgivings,” said 
Belden thoughtfully; “and yet, as you say, 
Lord Carlyon had not an enemy in the world, 
and no one benefits by his untimely death— 
except yourself.” 

There was an almost imperceptible pause 
before the last two words. 

A dull streak of red dyed Dene’s cheek a3 he 
heard them ; then, without even a glance at the 
adventurer, he turned on his heel and went 
away. 





CHAPTER X. 


SaturDAY dawned a day of brilliant sunshine, 
such as come sometimes in September, as a 
parting gift of the summer, so soon to take wing. 
At Carlyon Court the beauty of the morning 
seemed almost a mockery of the trouble and 
sadness which reigned within. 

The inquest was to be held in the large 
dining-room. Fortunately, none of the ladies of 
the house were required as witnesses, and it was 
Mr. Dover's idea that they should remain 
upstairs, safe from all chance of coming in 
contact with the strangers whom the day’s 
mourpful business brought about the Court. 

Lady Darnley was only too thankful to act on 
the lawyer’s suggestion, and with Mrs, Dover to 
keep her company, sat in her pretty dressing- 
room, 

lnis Belden still posed as an invalid, and had 
not left her own apartments. 

Fortune sat for some time with the two elder 
ladies, then, finding their comments on poor 
Eric’s fate almost agony in her agitated state of 
mind, she slipped noiselessly away, put on a 
shady hat, and going cautiously down the back 
stairs, contrived to get into the grounds unob- 
served by the servants, whose interest and 
attention were naturally diverted from their own 
duties to the scene taking place in the dining- 
roonul. 

She was free! That was the first feeling of 
the girl’s heart as she left the house behind her 
and emerged into the thick shrubbery which 
skirted one end of the flower-garden, She 
might relax the close watch she had kept over 
herself for the last thirty-six hours, and let the 
agony at her heart have its way. 

Fortune had never suffered one pang in her 
recent days of poverty half so keen as the 
anguish which consumed her now. She loved 
her brother Dene as a second self ; after Paul 
Hardy, she cared for him more than any crea- 
ture in the world—and she believed that Dene 
had killed their cousiu Eric. 

No thought of betraying her brother entered 
her head, Fortune was not cast in the Spartan 
mould, which makes people give up their nearest 
and dearest to the cause of public justice. Oh, 
no, not to save her own life would she have said 
a word that could have injured Dene; but her 
conviction was none the less certain that Lord 
Carlyon had died, not by accident, but by his 
kinsman’s Land, 

. She had not lightly judged her brother, not 
readily found him guilty; but, alas! an over- 





powering array of petty details recurred to her 
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to confirm the terrible suspicion when once it 
had entered her busy brain. 

Dene hated poverty. It had been to him not 
a trial merely, but a misfortune which blighted 
his life, dwarfed his energies, and spoilt his 
character. It had been, to his idea, a cruel 
injustice that his cousin Eric should have a large 
fortune, while he was penniless. The contrast 
between their positions had preyed on his mind 
until he took a morbid, distorted view of it. 

Then since he came to Carlyon he had un- 
doubtedly been much attracted by Iris Belden ; 
the charms of face and figure she really possessed 
had blinded him to her faults and to the very 
artificial nature of her beauty. She was evidently 
not in love with Eric, and she had shown Dene 
quite enough favour to make him believe, had she 
been free, and had he been able to offer her a 
position equal to his cousin’s, he would have 
been her favoured suitor. 

So much for the known facts each one of which 
seemed seared into Fortune’s aching brain as 
though by a hot iron, The rest was conjecture, not 
certainty, but the room for doubt was small, 

Eric, according to the butler’s testimony, had 
started an hour later than he intended, and had 
spent that hour in the library wri.ing letters. 
Dene had been in the outer library all the after- 
noon. Ske herself had seen Iris leave him just 
before she entered. Iris and Dene had doubtless 
spent some time ¢éte-d-téte. Eric at the other 
end of the room, divided from them only by 
velvet curtains, could certainly hear the tenor of 
their conversation. If it had been such as 
Fortune once disturbed them in, it could not have 
been pleasaat hearing for Iris’s future husband. 

Dene had started to meet Eric, but under the 
idea his cousin had set out much earlier, her 
brother, being a rapid walker, had probably over- 
taken the Earl by the time he reached the Mere. 
She dared not imagine their interview ; but of 
one thing she felt certain : theshot she overheard 
had been the one which pierced Carlyon’s heart. 
A moment later she had met Dene. He had pre- 
veuted her exploring the thicket and the copse 
near it, had scoffed at the idea of a fellow-creature 
being in distress, declaring the gun she heard was 
discharged by the shooting party after partridges, 
and had finally escorted her home, 

She could remember his sitting down on the 
rustic bench and wiping the perspiration from 
his brow, though the evening was by no means 
hot. She recalled how he had insisted on enter- 
ing the Court through the large hall instead of 
slipping in by the side entrance, which would have 
spared them several yards, She understood now : 
he wanted the people assembled in the hall to 
zee him return with his sister, and to infer he 
had spent the afternoon in her company. 

He had passed off Lady Darnley’s questions 
lightly. He had, by the very cheerful view he 
took of Carlyon’s absence, prevented any steps 
being taken to find him until after dinner. This 
to Fortune was the worst thought of all. She 
could have forgiven Dene a shot fired in a 
moment’s mad passion; but that he should 
deliberately prevent aid reaching his victim till 
too late was agony to her. Those two or three 
hours might have made all the difference. 

The doctor’s testimony might have comforted 
her, since he declared that, as the bullet pierced 
Lord Carlyon’s heart, death must have been 
instantaneous; but poor Fortune had avoided 
hearing any discussion of her cousin’s end because 
she was so afraid of betraying her secret. 

She felt tolerably certain the two young men 
had met and quarrelled on the subject of Iris. 
How the gun passed from Eric’s hands to Dene’s 
she could not tell. Lord Carylon might have 
rested it against one of the trees during the 
altercation, and Dene have seized it in a moment 
of passion. All this was only conjecture; but of 
one thing she was certain: Dene had killed her 
cousin, and as a reward for his treachery would 
succeed to poor Eric’s wealth. 

Fortune walked on and on as one who cannot 
rest. In the distracted state of her thoughts, 
motion was a sort of relief to ber. She longed 
to be tired, so tired that when she went to bed 
she would fall asleep from sheer fatigue and not 
be haunted through the hours of the night by 
the sight of Eric’s kindly face now welcoming 








her to Carlyon Court as her generous host, now 
lying cold and still in almost boyish beauty in 
that darkened room. 

Involuntarily, without thought or de-ire of 
hers, her steps teok the direction of the Mere. 
Her thoughts had been so filled with that spt it 
was almost a natural sequence that without will 
or effort of her brain, her feet should bear her in 
the direction of the beautiful lake. She stood 
and looked at the tunlighted water with a feel 
ing that was horror mingled with admiration. If 
only she had persisted in exploring the ground 
on the other side on Thursday night. -If only 
she had refused to be put off by Dene’s specious 
explanation of the shot, she might have been in 
time. 

Some impulse she could not control made. her 
skirt the edge of the lake, and leaving the willow- 
trees on her right turn towards the thicket 
beyond which the search party had found poor 
Erie’s body. Her heart rose almost, to her 
mouth as she came suddenly face to face with a 
man who had evidently been exploring the very 
spot. 

There was nothing terrible about the new 
comer, He was evidently a stranger, having 
nothing in common with the sturdy Norfolk 
yeomen she had often met in her rides and 
drives round Carlyon. 

He was a tall man with a slight stoop, a thin, 
almost wasted face, pale but with a feverish flush 
from time to time. He was dressed in shabby 
clothes, but clothes which from cut and quality 
had evidently been made originally for a gentle- 
man ; indeed, the man’s whole bearing proclaimed 
that he had seen better days. He was not a 
tramp or a loafer. Fortune drew breath again 
and decided he must be one of the visitors from a 
convalescent home recently opened at Sherrington 
for tired Londoners, 

He raised his hat courteously. 

“‘T am afraid I have alarmed you, miss. I am 
staying two or three miles from here, and as I 
have heard a great deal from a friend of mine 
about Lord Carlyon I took it into my head I’d 
like to take a walk over and see the place where 
he died.” 

Fortune felt the explanation was a plausible 
one. People of all classes in the country take 
almost a morbid interest in viewing the scene of 
any tragedy. Little doubt that the coming 
Sunday would bring scores of curious people from 
Hetherton. Indeed, she knew™that to guard 
against any intrusion on the Carlyon grounds, 
Mr. Dover had written to the local superintend- 
ent of police requesting that two or three 
officers should be sent over to guard the Mere on 
Sunday. 

“ You look very ill,” she said gently, as the 
man sank feebly on to the trunk ofa fallen tree, 
shaking as though he had the ague. “ I am afraid 
you have come too far.” 

“ T’ve been very ill,” he replied, thus confirming 
her idea he was staying at the convalescent 
home. ‘I only came down on Tuesday. I was 
hoping to see Lord Carlyon ; there was a favour I 
was going to ask him, but it’s too late now.” 

Fortune felt sorry for the man ; he did not look 
in the least like a professional beggar. She 
wondered why he should have wanted to see 
Eric, and what the favour could be. 

“ Perhaps you're staying at the Court ?” said 
the man slowly, “'There’s no other house the way 
I saw you come; maybe you're one of the poor 
young gentleman’s guests, and have come out 
here to see the place where he died.” 

It was so exactly what she had done that For- 
tune was silent; it was so wonderful that this 
strangershould have guessed her inmost thoughts. 

“T was going to the Court myself,” said the 
man slowly, “only I feel so knocked up I reckon 
I should never get there. There’s a somethiug I 
picked up here just against those trees. and I’m 
thinking i: must have belonged to Lord Carlyon, 
and maybe if he’s left a mother or sister she’d 
be pleased to have it.” 

He held out to Fortune a little silver match- 
box, such as smokers often carry in their pocket; 
it was a pretty trifle of no very great value, but 
the girl's face changed terribly as she looked at it, 








his last birthday—and it had been found on the 
spot where Eric met his death |! 

The beautiful face grew paler and colder but 
she never hesitated. Dene must be saved at any 
cost : if this man had carried the matchbox tu 
the Court terrible consequences might have en- 
sued, for any of the guests could have identified 
it as Dene’s ; hardly knowing what she did her 
hand closed over the pretty trifle. 

“ You are quite right,” she said quietly, and the 
lie hurt her, as a first lie does hurt lips only used 
to truth speaking. “This was Lord Carlyon’s: 
he has no mother but his aunt will prize it very 
highly. Will you let me tike it her, and”— 
Fortune hesitated, for even at that moment of 
anguish she shrank from hurting the man’s 
feelings—“ may I offeryou this for your trouble ?” 

He looked at the sovereign reluctantly and 
shook his head, 

“T thank you kindly, but I'd rather not take 
your money, miss ; you are sure you will be able 
to see the lady and give her the matchbox ? ” 

“Quite sure; Iam staying at the Court. I 
am Miss Langley, Lord Carlyon’s cousin.” 

“ And sister to the new Earl ?” 

“Yes” The word hurt her, but it had to be 
spoken, 

The stranger touched his hat. 

“Tt will be safe with you, miss,” he said .re- 
spectfully, and then Fortune, feeling she should 
break down utterly if the interview lasted any 
longer, turned abruptly back in the direction of 
the Court. 

John Hill waited till she was out of sight, a 
look of admiration on his face. 

“Thoroughbred and no mistake ; women like 
her don’t wear their hearts on their sleeves, I 
didn’t want to hurt her, but I had to doit. I 
was pretty sure before but I’m positive now. 
Lord Carlyon was murdered by his cousin and 
heir-at-law, and that young lady knows it. 
I’ve mixed up with all sorts,” he added mu- 
singly, “but I know a true woman when I see 
one, and I'm sorry enough for Miss Langley; but 
I’ve myself to think of, and I can’t forget my own 
interests to serve her. I came down here think- 
ing to be revenged on Iris Belden by betraying 
her secret to Lord Carlyon, and I was just too 
late, but I’m thinking I won’t have had the 
jouryey in vain. Unless I’m much mistaken, the 
new Lar! will be worth a pretty good annuity to 
me.” 

He took from his pocket an envelupe stained 
with damp and mud, but otherwise in perfect 
Freservation ; it was addrexsed to Dene Langley, 
Esq., and the writing was the late Lord Carlyon’s. 

John Hill could afford to let the silver match- 
box leave his hands, for theletter was a far subtler 
weapon. If Fortune could have read it there 
would have been yet another ourden added to 
those pressing so sorely on her, 

John Hill had meant to keep his bargain with 
Iris and leave England with the proceeds of 
Lord Carlyon’s bracelet, but the very day she 
left him he heard that the little sister who had 
been bis one incentive to turn over a new leaf and 
lead an honest life was dead; she had died of 
hardships, while the Beldens, who had benefired 
by her brother’s sin, enjoyed luxuries, and at 
this news every feeling of compassion for Iris, of 
kindly remembrance of the vld times when they 
had been lovers, died in John Hill’s heart. 

He gave up all thought of going to America, 
and swore to"be revenged on the woman who had 
brought so much misery and disgrace on him. 

John Hill had first fallen under Mr. Kelden’s 
notice some nine years before, when he was a 
clerk working hard for a very humble wage. It 
had struck the adventurer that any one with 
such a remarkable gift for copying different 
handwritings would be very useful to him, and 
John had been invited to enter his service as 
"secretary and companion.” 

Iris was in her teens, John barely twenty-one. 
The two were thrown continually together and 
drifted into love; their attachment was tacitly en- 
couraged by Beldene who thought his daughter's 
influence might make young Hill still more 
amenable to his will, ‘ 

For some years the alliance prospered; John 
was enabled to send home a regular allowance to 





it had been her own gift to her brother Dene on ‘his mother and baby sister, and though he did 
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a good many things which brought him within 
the power of the law, by a series of lucky escapes 
he was enabled to defy detection ; his mother 
died, and little Nell was boarded out with a 
neighbour, a decent woman who undertook all 
parental responsibilities for her for the low charge 
of five shillings a-week, and very soon after the 
blow fell. 

It was not John’s varied accomplishments with 
his pen that brought him into trouble this time, 
but the strange disappearance of a diamond 
brooch at an hotel where the Beldens and their 
secretary were staying. 

The brooch had been deftly removed from its 
owner’s dress by the skilful fingers of Iris, but it 
was found in John Hill's pocket. It was doubtful 
if he could have cleared himself by betraying her, 
but he elected not to try. At a private con- 
sultation with her father it was decided John 
should plead guilty, and Mr, Belden, as his em- 
ployer, should testify to his high character and 
previous good conduct, with a view to getting 
as light a sentence as possible, 

In return for John’s silence the Beldens pro- 
mised tu provide for his little sister, paying the 
sum arranged to Mrs. Hicks, and visiting the 
child from time to time. Iris also declared she 
would be true to her lover and marry him in 
spite of his conviction. 

The sentence took everyone by surprise. There 
had been a series of jewel robberies about that 
time, and, no doubt, the judge thought it advisable 
to make an example, for he committed John Hill 
to five years’ penal servitude. 

The prisoner was adjudged by the authorities 
not strong enough for outdoor labour; he was 
employed chiefly in assisting the accountant and 
in making shoes. He was, everyone declared, a 
model convict, earning whatever reduction of his 
sentence could be effected by good conduct 
marks. In that monotonous seclusion Hill learned 
two things —the Beldens had used him as a tool 
and sacrificed him to gain their own ends, and 
the life of reckless gaiety and terrible risks he 
had run was not worth the price he had paid 
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for it, his firm resolution was taken, when 
released from Portland, to leave England at once, 
and make a fresh start in a foreign land, hoping 
in a few years to have a home for his little sister. 
He went straight from prison to Mrs. Carter’s 
lodgings. She had befriended his mother years 
before, and was not likely to refuse John a shelter 
because he was a convict. Of course he com- 
municated with the Beldens, and insisted on see- 
ing Iris. Long ago his love for her had faded. 
From the moment he had realised her heartless- 
ness he had cared nothing for her fulfilling their 
engagement, so he did not ask her to marry him, 
but he did ask—he demanded as a right—fifty 
pounds to make a new start in life. 

He had proofs in his possession of the evil 
deeds of father and daughter, which, if published, 
would oust the pair from all respectable society. 
For the sake of the old love, he did not intend 
to take this step unless driven desperate. 

That Iris Belden knew his power was plain 
from the efforts she made to obtain the money. 
At last John’s demands came down to twenty 
pounds, and, by the pawning of Carlyon’s brace- 
let she managed it. 

Only when he had money in hand to pay for 
the child’s board (the Beldens’ promise respecting 
her only referring to the time he was in prison) did 
John Hill make an effort to see little Nell. His 
sister must be nine years old by this time; no 
news of her had reached him in prison, but that 
was his own doing. He could not bear that 
Nell should learn his disgrace, and he had ex- 
tracted from Iris Belden a solemn promise she 
would keep Mrs. Hicks in ignorance of his sen- 
tence, ard in sending the money explain that 
business made him unable to come to London 
himself. 

Mrs. Hicks came to Werta Street the even- 
ing after Iris’s visit there. She was a kind- 
hearted, motherly woman, and she spoke no 
word of reproach to John. 

The Beldens had never sent her a penny, and 
the winter after John’s disappearance, her husband 
being out of work and she and the children well 





FORTUNE'S HEART ROSE ALMOST TO HER MOUTH AS SHE CAME SUDDBNLY FACE TO FACE WITH A STRANGER, 


nigh starving, she had gone to see Iris, and im- 
plored her for John’s address or pecuniary aid. 
Miss Belden replied John Hill was in prison for 
stealing, and she would not give a shilling to 
support the convict’s sister. 

“We did what we could,” said the poor woman, 
tearfully ; “ we never thought of sending her to 
the workhouse, Nell shared and shared alike 
with my own four, but, may be, they was hardier, 
they all pulled through that terrible time, and 
were none the worse for it, but she died just as 
the winter was over and my Jim in full work !” 

And it was then John Hill gave up the thought 
of America, and reeolved to stay in England to be 
revenged on Iris Belden. 

Truly Fortune Langley would have been more 
troubled than ever had she guessed her secret 
was shared by this desperate vindictive man. 


(To be continued). 








For such a long period the Russians have been 
used to a Sovereign bearing the name of Alex- 
ander, that they have learned to look on Septem- 
ber 11th as the legitimate day on which to keep 
a festival in honour of their reigning Monarch ; 
and the Czar Nicholas would not be an exception 
to this national custom. A great religious cere- 
mony always takes place in the Russian Metro- 
polis to celebrate this festival; at nine o’clock in 
the morning, the clergy of the Cathedral go’ in 
procession through the streets to meet those, of 
the other parishes, The cortége is escorted by the 
Knights of the Order of St Alexander—the first 
Order in rank after that of St. Andrew, and 
specially chosen for this office by the Emperor ; 
and they all go with great’ pomp back to the 
Cathedral, where Mass is sung. If the Czar is 
in St. Petersburg, he of course attends this service 
and afterwards breakfasts with the Metropolitan. 
The rest of the day is spent with his family in 
private rejoicings, while the populace partake in 
all sorts of public festivities arranged for them by 
the Municipality. 
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‘“*] GUESSED YOU WOULD SOON TIRE OF THIS QUIET LIFE, AFTER YOUR TRIUMPH IN LONDON!” SAID RUDOLPH, THOUGHTFULLY, 


LOVE IN A MAZE. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XV. 
A GARDEN PARTY. 


Ir was all so sudden, so astonishing, such a 
genuine glad surprise, that Elizabeth Dawson 
afterwards never clearly remembered what she 
did or what she said exactly during the following 
five minutes or so—though the believed that she 
thanked him for the birds ; she was not sure. 

Rudolf, himself aseasy andas self-possessed as if 
he had last seen and spoken to her only four-and- 
twenty hours before, was, she dimly understood, 
then explaining to her that he and Douglas had 
got down to Monkshood late on the previous 
night ; where, to his vexation, he found that the 
expected bachelors had arrived before him. 

However, as it happened, they were in trust- 
worthy hands, and had fared excellently well, 
with Mrs. Beck the housekeeper to look after 
them. For upward of fo:ty years had Mrs. Beck 
lived at the old hall at Monkshood ; she was 
living there, indeed, when Rudolf was born, a 
faithful servant and friend of Rudolf’s mother. 
No stranger within the gates of Monkshood, in 
the absence of its master, would have reason to 
complain of Mrs, Beck’s hospitality. 

Rudolf, well aware of the fact, had at any rate 
no anxiety on that score. They had tried hard 
—Douglas and he—Mr. De Vere said, to get over 
from Rathdonnel by the Ist. But things had 
turned out awkwardly, unforeseen delays had 
cropped up, and after all they had been unable 
to manage it. 

“ And what have you done with your bachelors 
to-day, then ?” inquired Aunt Betty, almost, with 
& supreme effort, her own winsome self again. 
“Why didn’t you bring them with you? They 
would have been useful here,” laughed she. 

Rudolf’s beautiful seriouseyes took in leisurely 
the joyous scene before them—the loungers upon 
the garden-seats beneath the elms, the rushing, 





leaping, motley-clad tennis-players, the gay 
refreshment marquee, with its manifold attrac- 
tions ; and then they went straying in the 
direction of the fish-pond whence came the 
hilarious voices of the voyagers in the broad 
green punt. 

“ Ah, yes,” said he slowly, his reflective glance 
returning to rest upon Aunt Betty again ; ‘‘I 
would certainly have brought those fellows with 
me if I had known that this was your day for 
receiving your friends—you seem, by the way, to 
have made a great number in a very short while! 
But I did not know—how should 1? You see, I 
quite expected to find you alone with your niece, 
Miss Susy, remembering all that you said in town 
about getting away into the country for quiet 
and study and rest, don’t you know? You want 
the Blue Hungarians here, and the whole show 
would be perfect,” he smiled. 

“Tf we could have got them, Blue or Red, we 
should have had them, you may be sure,” Miss 
Dawson answered, a little rebrlliously and 
defiantly, resenting somehow Rudolf’s gently- 
quizzical tone. 

“ Yes ? ” 

“Yes! I was sick of quiet and study and 
rest,” she went on, with increasing petulance. 
To fact, we both of us were—Susy as much soas 


“ Ah,” he rejoined, in the same slow, thought- 
ful manner, “I guessed that you soon would be, 
afterthe excitement of your triumphsin London. 
Well, it was only natural—I am not surprised.” 

She wanted to explain to him how it was that 
he now saw all those stupid people at The Granary, 
leaping, laughing, shouting, and calling out 
“Deuce” and “ Love’ one to another over the 
netting out there in the blaziug sunshine ; but 
the words were not spoken, because she felt with- 
in herself that she could never speak them 
naturally and casily—the mere effort of speech 
seemed to stifle her. Two hot tears rose swiftly 
and dimmed her sight, and she quietly lowered 
her big lace sunshade, so that the deep Mechlin 
flounce which bordered it might shadow her 





troubled face. She felt, moreover, that Rudolf 
was watching her covertly. 

For very joy she could have knelt there and 
kissed his feet ; and yet, she told herself, passion- 
ately and unreasonably, he was keeping her at 
arm’s length. He was strange—cold—distant ; he 
had grown tired of them! In his case, certainly 
absence had not brought about the traditionab 
result ! 

The fat Countess of Bearwarden here tendered 
opportune though unconscious aid. She claimed 
Rudolf’s notice, and asked reproachfully whether 
he had forgotten her? He lifted his hat; 
apologized ; and at once quitted the side of Aunt 
Betty for that of the amiable countess. 

Then Douglas Rex came up to speak to Miss 
Dawson; and shortly afterwards Rudolf 
announced that they must be leaving. His horse 
had not been taken to the stables; animal, 
groom, and dogcart still stocd patiently there 
before the porch—his bachelors must be 
deserted no longer. As it was, they would 
vote him a shocking host. 

Early in the day he had given them into the 
charge of Tipton, his head keeper, and Tipton’s 
underlings ; but the chances were that men and 
dogs and guns were by this time all of them back 
at Monkshood, the former hungry as hunters 
and waiting for Rudolf De Vere. 

Now that he—Rudolf himself—had looked into 
affairs at home a bit, and had made his duty calk 
at The Granary, for the next few days, he gave 
out somewhat pointedly perhaps, he must devote 
his energies solely and indefatigably to the 
amusement of his men-friends at the hall, and so 
atone for his unintentional neglect of them. 

Aunt Betty was too proud, too heartsick and 
wounded, to ask him to remain longer, though 
she laughed nonchalantly enough when she said 
good-bye, giving him her finger-tips only. Susy, 
on the other hand, looked sad and wistful ; aud 
she knew that the glory of the day, with the 
westering sun, was going down for her. _ 

As for Douglas Rex, oblivious of the stiffened 
groom behind, he grumbled aloud all the way 
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back to Movkshood at being dragged away so 
early. 

“Well, you might have stayed longer, old 
fellow, if we’d only thought of it,” said Rudolf 
cheerily ; “ but, for myself, why you must see 
that I am bound to look after those chaps of 
mine at home. Besides, the Misses Dawson have 
plenty of people hanging about them now at The 
Granary without us. They’re all right, Douglas 
—they are well able to take care of themselves, 
and apparently they bid fair to become as popular 
in the country as ever they were-in town. Now 
look here, old man—between you and me, it’s 
my belief that they are setting their caps at 
Lowater and Chepstowe; and of course they 
might do worse.” 

“Not they,” said Douglas sturdily. ‘It’s my 
belief you’re jealous, Rudolf.” 

“Am I?” laughed Rudolf quietly, just 
tickling his avimal’s mane with the whip. 
“Then I’m sure I didn’t know it, old man.” 

But he div, 

The last glimpse he had caught of Elizabeth 
Dawson that afternoon in the paddock at The 
Granary was in this wise; and the memory of 
that brief parting view was to Rudolf as a hate- 
ful picture that he could not recall with common 
patience. 

Colin Chepstowe, in rainbow flannels, was bend- 
ing wooingly over the back of Miss Dawson’s 
garden-chair. Others standing near were laugh- 
ing at Colin. 

“Those selfish beggars yorder have kept 
possession of the punt the whole of the afternoon ; 
and won’t give it up even now; and so we’ve 
been to the farm, dear Miss Dawson,” chirped 
he, “and a good-natured yokel in the brewhouse 
there, for ‘a small consideration,’ has lent us two 
vats—coolers—brewing-tubs—I forget what he 
called them ; and we’ve put cushions and wraps 
and things into them, and they are as safe as the 
ark on the flood itself. The bigger of the two, 
and the flatter and the safer, is mine —I rolled it 
all the way to the pond with my own hands. 
And now you must come and try it with me, 
dear Miss Dawson —I promise you faithfully that 
you shall come tono harm, Do!” 

“What!” exclaimed Aunt Betty, with a 
wickedly-encouraging smile straight upward into 
young Colin's flushed aad eager face, fully con- 
scious all the while that the eyes of Rudolf De 
Vere were turned just then upon her and him— 
“Come with you, you mean, Mr. Chepstowe, 
upon the fish-pond in a brewing-tub? Really it 
sounds delightfully nice and novel—absolutely 
refreshirg! But are you sure, quite sure, that 
there is no danger ?” 

“None whatever, not the least in the world,’ 
answered Colin confidently. ‘“ And what do you 
think, we’re going to have a race—I and another 
fella’, Just do come now and inspect my trim- 
built wherry, dear Miss Dawson, and see for 
yourself how jolly safe she is.” 

“ Yes ; I'll come and look at her, at any rate, 
Mr. Chepstowe,” said Aunt Betty, rising lithe- 
somely as she spoke, and turning her back on 
Rudolf. “ But, on second thoughts, I'll promise 
nothing further until I haveseentherace. That, 
I think, will be an excellent test of your craft’s 
seaworthiness.” 

“And you will reward the winner—you will 
give the prize, won't you?” suggested Colin 
softly. 

“Indeed I will,” said Miss Dawson, with 
another lovely smile. And she took some 
mignonette and maiden-hair fern from the 
bosom of her white summer frock. ‘See! it 
shall be this,” cried she; and held the 
mignonette and maiden-hair high above her 
head. 

“T'll win it, then, or drown in the attempt !” 
exclaimed Colin Chepstowe fervently, so that all 
around might hear him and bear witness to his 
vow. 

With a brief ugly sentence muttered, as it were, 
in his throat, Rudolf De Vere had put his arm 
within Douglas’s, and they had left the paddock 
together. 

* + * * * 

When everybody was gone — Colin and _his 
partner in foolhardiness having received an 
ignomivious ducking for their pains; so that 





after all, Miss Dawson refused to part with her 
modest green posy, declaring almost pettishly 
that the race was a ridiculous failure and that 
neither of the two competitors was entitled to 
the prize—when everybody was fairly gone, Aunt 
Betty, the bright, daring, high-spirited Aunt 
Betty, fell upon Susy’s shoulder and burst into 
tears. 
How strange, how complex are women ! 

“0 most delicate fiends—who is't can 

read them /” 


“ Susy—Susy darling, he is tired of us!” she 
sobbed. ‘ Perlaps he has found us out, and— 
and is disgusted, and—and now wanis to cut us! 
Yes ; I believe I read as much in his eyes to-day ; 
he has had enough of us—he thinks us question- 
able form. But he shall have back scorn for 
scornhe shall !—he shall! Ah, me, those grave 
beautiful eyes of his, Susy!” she cried incoher- 
ently—“ they went through me—they are with 
me always. They haunt me—oh, they haunt me 
night and day! And I—and I—yes, I love him 
so dearly, Susy! What shall Ido? Ah, what 
afool Iam; what a terrible fool !” 

And humbled and unhappy Aunt Betty wept 
anew. 

“Possibly then,” said Susy, with a forlorn 
little smile that was more strained and piteous 
than she imagined, “ Douglas Rex, by-and-by, 
will—will—will want to cut us too!” 

Selfish, almost brutally so, in her own absorb- 
ing trouble, as indeed is mostly the way with the 
majority of loving women, or of certain women, 
say, passionately in love for the first time, 
Elizabeth Dawson cried out more wildly than 
ever,— 

“Oh, no, no! It doesn’t follow. But never 
mind now about Douglas, dear. Douglas Rex is 
—is—is so different! Let us talk about Rudolf 
De Vere.” 

And that was the end of the impromptu 
garden-party ! 





CHAPTER XVI. 
CROSS-CURRENTS AND UNDER-CURRENTS. 


It really seemed as if the great ladies at 
Winterbourne Chase—the mistress of the Chase 
herself and her fat jovial friend the Countess of 
Bearwarden—could not between them make 
enough of the two Misses Dawson. Flattery and 
attention, indeed, are always. pleasant things, 
even when bestowed upon the wisest of man- 
kind ; and if nothing but the truth were spoken 
every day, life for us all would svon become 
intolerable. 

Of course the interests of Lowater and Colin 
were very near indeed to the hearts of their 
respective mothers; and, as has already been 
hinted, those good mothers worked hard, as goud 
and worldly mothers will in such a cause—each 
in her own way, and often taking serious counsel 
together within locked doors—with the half 
million of Oliver Dawson, the guano prince vf 
Santa Rosa Island, as the golden goal or winning- 
post ever flashing ahead in this auxious race they 
had entered upon for Colin’s and Lowater’s sake. 

And it was an anxious race, they felt and con- 
fessed that mutually, with Rudolf and Doug'as 
also in the field. And there might be others, 
too, in it for all they reallyknew. Still the good, 
scheming, indefatigible mothers, though as yet 
far from confident of success, were not despondent, 
for they reasoned within themselves and to each 
other that rich American and Colonial women, 
when they did come to England on a husband 
hunt, were invariably alert for titled consorts. 
And Colin by and by, “when his father was 
gone,” would be Lord Winterbourne, and Lowater 
the Earl of Bearwarden. More than all, there is 
a wise old proverb which tells us that ‘ every 
old hen thinks her own chick the fairest ;” and, 
as in most old proverbs, there is a good deal in it. 

And what, pray, was Douglas Rex? <A poor 
unknown author—a struggling newspaper man. 
The presumption of this Douglas Rex—it was 
disgusting! Faugh! 

And Rudolf De Vere? Nothing in the world 
but a listless, aimless young manabout town, who 
dabbled in most things and excelled in none. 





Good-looking—yes ; perhaps dangerously so, 
Plenty of money—yes. But still without the 
shadow of a title in the present, or the remotest 
contirgency of such a thing in the future, to 
back, to strengthen his claim, as it were, to the 
Misses Dawson’s favour. 

“One can but throw them together as much 
as possible,” said Lady Winterbourne, thoughtfully, 
“and leave the rest to Providence,” 

“'That’s all—you cannot do more,” agreed the 
countess ; and wagged her large head in approval. 

“We've had dinner-parties, you know we have 
—with informal dances after dinner ; and tennis- 
parties ; and spreads at the covert-side ; and— 
and now Iam sure I can’t think what else we 
might do, or I'd do it.” 

“Tt’s too hot for theatricals,” said the lazy 
countess, fanning herself, and so scattering the 
powder broadcast, “or we might set to work at 
once and get up some—mightn’t we !—for your 
boy’s birthday. By-the-bye, when is Colin’s 
birthday ? Some time in September, I know. 
Why, he'll be twenty three!” 

“On the 27th—yes. But we won’t have 
theatricals,” Lady Winterbourne said decisively. 
“Theatricals, experience has shown me, are 
about the very worst medium in the world to 
further an affair of the kind we have in view. 
To begin with, they are more bother than they 
are worth ; and in the stage love-making business 
the right people invariably get mixed up and 
paired off with the wrong, and vice-verea—you 
know how I-.mean ; aud no end of worry and 
jealousy and disappointment ensuer.” 

“Yes ; I know what you mean,” chuckled the 
Countess. “I have gone through it all myself.” 

“Well, I have been thinking,” said Lady 
Winterbourne, after a pause—‘ how would a pic- 
nic do for our next move? The weather’s lovely 
and an out-door festival, with plenty of cham- 
pagne, offers splendid opportunities for all sorts of 
things. One never knows what may happen at a 
picnic.” 

The countess professed herself enraptured with 
the notion. 

“The very thing!” exclaimed she, clapping 
her, plump be-ringed hands, “ Why didn’t we 
think of it before?” 

And so it was settled on the spot ; and without 
further loss'of time they set to work to arrange 
a picnic for the near 27th, which would be the 
twenty-third anniversary of young Colin Chep- 
stowe’s natal day. Of course there were 
difficulties inseparable from the idea—things 
which could not be helped, and which threatened 
in no mean degree to mar the success of the good 
mother’s project. Chief of these drawbacks 
beyond all question were Douglas Rex and 
Rudolf De Vere. 

If Lady Winterbourne and Lady Rearwarden 
could have had their will, the two young men at 
Movkshood should have been ex luded altogether 
from the lists of guests to be made out 
immediately for the picnic on the 27th. Their 
existence, it is true, had been ignored a good deal 
with regard to recent festivities at Winterbourne 
Chase ; but Rudolf himself had only laughed at 
the slight, and said in his easy, careless manner 
that a blind man could see through the countess 
and Colin’s mother and their ardent friendship 
for the two Misses Dawson. : 

Colin’s birthday treat, however, was a different 
matter ; aud Rudolf could not well be left out, 
without downright rudeness touching on insult. 
He was distinctly of the Winterbourne set; he 
was their neighbour ; the families of Winter- 
bourne and De Vere had been iutimate from 
time immemorial ; in a sense, too, Rudolf was 
the friend both of Colin and of Lowater. No; to 
exclude him in this business was impossible, 

Besides, Rudolf's bachelors just now at Monks- 
hood were every one of them—with the exception 
of Douglas Rex—more or less useful and eligible 
men ; and there were several very amiable and 
marriageable damsels among the house-party at 
Winterbourne Chase, Therefore it was Lady 
Winterbourne’s bounden duty, she knew— 
according to her social code—to throw these 
desirable young men and maidens together so far 
as might lie within her power. But both the 
countess and her fellow conspirator groaned 
dismally over Douglas Rex—that wretched, 
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penniless newspaper man, with the square high 
shoulders and the ragged beard, who went 
whithersoever Rudolf went, and who must conse- 
quently be invited with the rest to Colin’s 
birthday féte. 

Yet if the intimacy between Winterbourne and 
The Granary had been going daily forward with 
appararen ‘ly rapid strides, that once delightfully 
refreshing camaraderie as established and under- 
stood between the ladies from Santa Rosa Islaud 
and the master of the old hall at Monkshood, 
seemed now in a fair way of cooling towards abso- 
lute extinction. Wherefore, 10 one could have 
told; unless it was that sometimes such things 
do die a natural death. 

What this strange inexplicable coolness, which 
somehow appeared to have taken root and 
floarished in no real tangible soil, as it were, 
brought in the way of pain to Elizabeth Dawson 
none save herself in her own wayward heart 
knew. Not even Susy, perhaps, guessed how 
deeply the smart had gone. Aunt Betty’s high 
spirit and nonchalant daring, she believed, were 
proof against almost anything. 

Nevertheless, there were occasionaly weak 
moments when her pride gave way altogether, 
and she asked for and was given in abundance 
the tender sympathy of Susy; when the younger 
woman caressed and crooned over the elder, and 
assured her, with many words of endearment, 
that all would come right in the end. 

“But even if it should—and I don’t see how 
it may—will he—ob, will he ever forgive us, 
dear?” was the burthen of poor Aunt Betty’s 
incoherent moan. 

“Well, I am afraid that we have got into a 
regular mess, dear,’ said Susy solemnly ; and 


then Aunt Betty moaned again; for she was’ 


afraid that they had too. 

Notwithstanding the circumstance that Rudolf 
de Vere himself, pleading that his bachclors and 
the entertaining of them demanded the whole 
of his leisure, held~aloof from The Granary, 
Douglas Rex came over Maydew way whenever 
he could to talk to Susy about The Pagan Bride, 

Just about this time, however, he was often 
in London, going up on errands connected with 
his journalistic work, but more particularly for 
interviews with his publishers, Messrs. Lynx and 
Lane. 

Since the printers had sent back the last batch 
of revised proofs, and the loose sheets of the 
three volumes were now all in their hands and 
ready for the binder, the publishers them:elves, 
it appeared, had conceived an extraordinarily 
high opinion of The Pagan Bride —a much higher 
one even than they had been pleased to express 
at first. 

This, perhaps, wa3 owing to the fact that the 
novel, thanks to Rudolf de Vere, was just now 
being puffed and paragraphed in every telling 
quarter imaginable. In short—lucky Douglas— 
the word had gone forth to “write up” the 
book ; and so its publishers set to work cheer- 
fully to advertise its appearance regardless of all 
expense. Never had untried novelist been 
granted such a chance before ! 

Something of all this, then, and a good deal 
more besides, Douglas, whenever he could, came 
over to the Granary to tell Susy Dawson ; though 
of course he always avked at the porch door 
whether Miss Dawson herself was at home. 

As often as not Douglas would find Lord Lo- 
water with Susy, and this made the former as 
savage as a bear; more especially so, perhaps, as 
the straight, yellow-haired viscount seemed dis- 
tinstly inclined to treat his rival de haut en bas— 
which, to say the least, was caddish, because 
Douglas, a lean purse notwithstanding, was 
every inch as gently born and bred as Viscount 
Lowater himself. Indeed, if itcame to a question 
of pedigree, Douglas without doubt had the best 
of it. 

Lowater used to go back to Winterbourne and 
say hard, unkind things to his chum Colin about 
Douglas Rex. 

“That presumptious literary, bearded chap, 
was always hanging about The Granary,” said he; 
“and what the something did he want there and 
mean by it, he should like to know ?” 

At this date, indeed, no one could possibly have 
been sweeter and more sympathetic than was 





Susy in every way over the affair of The Pagan 
Bride. She was exceedingly proud of enjoying 
in so full a measure the confidence of its gifted 
author—and this she niiively told Douglas. And 
he, in return for her sweet sympathy, her pretty, 
sincere words of heartiest encouragement and 
admiration, positively blessed the very ground 
upon which she walked so lightheartedly. 

One morning, as it happeved, Douglas found 
both Lord Lowater and the Honourable Colin 
Chepstowe in the drawing-room at The Granary, 
albeit capricious Aunt Betty herself elected to be 
invisible on that day. 

Douglas felt angry and stubborn—in a not-to 
-be beaten-if-I-know-it frame of mind. He sat 
there in sullen silence, and outstayed in the 
end the other two; and the young men from 
Winterbourne rode slowly homeward side by side 
to the Chase, with dark oaths coupled with the 
name of Douglas Rex. 

When they were alone, Susy said timidly : “ Are 
you not well? You have been so quiet this 
morning, Mr. Rex ?” 

He looked at her yearningly with those deep 
worn eyes of his, which, whenever he was 
troubled or worried, had always a rather wild 
light in them, and said, irrelevantly, almost 
passionately, as if he had not heard her gentle 
question: “ They are always here! Why is it?” 

“T—I do not know,” answered Susy, blushing. 
But a moment afterwards she aided, with a kind 
of frank petulance ; “ Yes, I know they are ; and 
it is very absurd of them, is it not? I am sure I 
wish that they would stay away sometimes for a 
change !” 

But what on earth does that young ass, 
Colin Chepstowe, hope to gain, I wonder, by 
haunting your house like a shadow?” asked 
Douglas rather abruptly. 

He did not inquire what it might be that 
Viscount Lowater himself hoped to attain by 
emulating the example of yourg Colin Chep- 
stowe. 

Susy thought that, in this instance at any rate, 
it was best to be outspoken and straighforward, 

“ Well, you see,” said she, trying not to langh 
and to treat the matter seriously ; “he—Mr. 
Chepstowe, you know—is very fond of Aunt 
Betty.” 

Douglas Rex had certainly no wish to appear 
impolite, ill-bred, or inany wise lacking in gallantry. 
He was simply struck with the absurdity of a 
long-familiar idea for the first time in his hearing 
put into plain speech. 

“Good gracious!” said he quite naturally, 
employing insensibly the stereotyped comparison 
common upon the tongue-tip of everybody when 
speaking of a lover-like or matrimonial situation 
of the kind. ‘ Why, Miss Dawson is old enough 
to be his mother !” 

Susy laughed outright now. 

“Oh, do not let her hear you say such a thing ; 
she might not like it! Aunt Betty is more 
sensitive than you may imagine, Mr. Rex, from 
seeing her only in her gay, bright moods. And 
no woman is older than she louks, recollect |” 

Douglas suddenly remembered that he was an 
outsider so to speak—a denizen of the picturesque 
city of Prague; that for years before the Misses 
Dawson took pity on his Bohemian loneliness he 
had been a morose stranger to Society, and to 
Society’s delicate, shag, yet distinctly humavising, 
ways. Had he committed a solecism, he won- 
dered, now ? had he in his ignorance gone blun- 
dering too far ? 

“Of course I oughtn’t to have said it,” he 
muttered, beginning to feel uncomfortable. 

“Oh, it does not matter a bit, Mr. Rex. I was 
joking. Lec us dismiss Colin Chepstowe — forget 
hin! As Aunt Betty herself most justly says, 
he is asilly boy. Let us talk about The Pagan 
Bride—the subject is so much more pleasant and 
interesting than the other.” 

Author-like, Douglas needed no repeated per- 
suasion. He briskly got astride his hobby-horse, 
and gave him rein for the next hal'-hour. 

“ By the bye, I saw in the Kettledrum yester- 
day,” said Susy, when at last she could get ina 
word or two of her own, “that the novel is 
dedicated to Mr. De Vere. Now I think that is 
very nice of you, Mr. Rex.” 

“ You see,” answered Douglas simply, “ Rudolf 





is a man in a thousand—a frierd in a thousand ! 
I have no other means of telling the world that I 
love him ; and that my dearest possession upon 
earth, at the present time, is the gift of his own 
generous friendship.” 

After a theughtful pause, Susy said abruptly : 
“Why does Mr. De Vere never come near us 
now? Why does he avoid us so persistently ? 
Will you not tell me?” 

“T—I cannot. Ido not know,” said Douglas, 
dimly aware that it was time to go. 

“ Really ?” wistfully, her pretty eyes grown 
earnest. “Really? You must ask him.” 

“T wonder whether we have offended him,” 
speculated Susy sadly, “in any possible un- 
dreamed-of way? It would seem like it, would 
it not?” 

“T—I do not think so,” murmured Douglas, 
changirg the subject, ‘‘I meant to tell you,” 
he said, offering his hand shyly, “ The Pagan 
Bride will be out in two or three days’ time ; 
probably on Thursday or Friday. You will 
receive a copy, Miss Susy, by an early post.” 

Susy’s eyes kindled with unaffected delight. 

“Oh, with what pleasure I shall read it, Mr. 
Rex!” she exclaimed. 

“And I have a second on the stocks,” confessed 
Douglas eagerly. flushing like a boy as he ventured 
to retain for a little while her small hand within 
his own long, brown, nervous one. “Iam working 
at it daily—now—at Monkshood ; and—and I 
want, if I may, when it is finished—by and by, 
you know—to—to dedicate the story to you.” 

“To me? Really to me? Oh, Mr. Rex, what 
have I done to deserve such an honour?” said 
Susy, in low tremulous tones. 

Douglas’s rejoinder need not be recorded. All 
the same, it is now a world-known fact that the 
second work of fiction published by the celebrated 
author, Douglas Rex, was never dedicated to Miss 
Susy Dawson after all ! 


a 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MOTHERS’ CAMPAIGN, 


A vew days before the 27th, Lady Winter- 
bourne, accompanied by Lady Bearwarden, called 
at The Granary to consult with the Misses Daw- 
son about the forthcoming picnic. 

Aunt Betty listened in her sweet and gracious 
way to what they had to propose ; and then she 
inquired of Lady Winterbourne where they 
thought of bringing their people together—the 
rendezvous of the event. 

“ Well, we thought,” the Countess put in, “ this 
morning, of Rockstone Forest—Sir Hawke 
Chumleigh’s property, you know.” 

“ And I feel certain that we could not do bet- 
ter,” Lady Winterbourne went on to explain, 
“It is strictly private property, you see, 
and not too far away—just a comfortable 
distance, in fact ; and of course those poor Chum- 
leigh girls themselves must come to the picnic. 
Besides, somewhere or other in the middie of the 
forest, I cannot remember the exact spot, there is 
a famous druidical ruin, with ivy and mistletoe 
growing about it ; and not far from the ruin 
there is a running stream of the mest delicious 
pure water, which is always so convenient when 
you want to boil a kettle gipsy-fashion; and in 
the ruin iteelf there is a wishing-well, very deep, 
and still, and mysterious, and nearly hidden in 
moss and fern ; and you must drop a half. penny 
in, the legend says, and when you hear it splash 
in the smooth, dark water at the bottom, you 
must wish directly with your hands behind you, 
and then you will have the fulfilment of your 
wish before the year is out; and—and—well of 
course from this description of the place, my dear 
Miss Dawson,” smiled Lady Winterbourne,“ you 
can readily imagine for yourself that it is all very 
sweet, and lonely, and romantic in Rockstone 
Forest—in fact, don’t you know, just the very 
best spot in the world for a picnic !” 

“T remember when we werelast there,” laughed 
the amiable fat Countess, “ I dropped a half- 
penny into the well myself, and wished something 
as I did so with all my might. But in my case 
it never came true, I am sorry to say !” 

“ Perhaps, Lady Bearwarden,” suggested Susy 
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gaily, ‘you forgot to put your hands behind 
ou?” 

" The Countess said good-humouredly that it 

was not all unlikely, and that she would take care 

to do the right thing next time. 

** Moreover,” Lady Winterburne added, “ this 
month is quite the best time in the whole year 
for seeing Rockstone Forest in all its glory ; now 
the great oaks and beeches are on the turn, don’t 
you know? When you are strolling about, the 
aisles and glades, or whatever you call ’em, look 
charming, with the leaves all variegated in green, 
scarlet, and copper-brown, and the beech-mast 
and the blackberries so thick everywhere that 
one can positively hardly move for them.” 

“Tt sounds lovely,” said Susy Dawson, excited 
and thrilled at the proposal of this delightful 
wood and entertainment, and the fairest of possi- 
bilities which might be involved in it. 

But Miss Dawson herself wished to arrive at 
the practical side of the question. 

“Dear Lady Winterbourne,” said she, court- 
eously but firmly, “a picnic is a picnic, as I under- 
stand it. If we, Susy and I, join you in the 
excursion, you must certainly allow us to con- 
tribute our share of the hampers.” 

To any proposition of the kind, however, Lady 
Winterbourne declined to listen. 

“No; that I cannot and will not allow,” she 
said—“it is my party; Colin’s birthday treat. 
Only, instead of keeping it indoors in the form of 
a ball or dinner party at the Chase, we prefer to 
arrange the matter out of doors in picnic fashion 
in the Chumleighs’ forest. That is all.” 

“It is really very good of you—I hardly know 
what to say,” Elizabeth Dawson replied, hesita- 
ting. She was by no means simple enough to 
suppose for one minute that Lady Winterbourne’s 
proffered warm friendship, and her constant 
advances in the way of hospitality were the direct 
outcome of purely disinterested motives, ‘“ You 
see, we have been so often at the Chase of late— 
indeed, I fancy nearly every day, on divers occa- 
sions, for a long while past; and—and really, 
Lady Winterbourne——” 

“And what of it if you have, my dear Miss 
Dawson?” Lady Winterbourne interrupted kindly. 
“I assure you that we have been sincerely 
glad at all times to have you with us. We have 
tried to show you that.” 

A happy thought then flashed into the mind of 
Aunt Betty ; at least it proved a very happy one 
afterwards, 

“ We will come to the picnic only on one condi- 
tion,” she said, emphatically. 

“Perhaps you will name it?” smiled Lady 
Winterbourne. 

“Well, it is simply this,” Miss Dawson, an- 
swered. “ After the jaunt to Rockstone Forest, 
instead of going back to the Chase, you must all 
of you return straightway with my niece and 
myself to wind up the day’s proceedings with an 
informal dance at The Granary—no dress and 
fuss and extra guests in the evening, but just the 
birthday party. The oak floor of our big old 
drawing-room here is perfect in its way ; can- 
didly, for waltzing, I know of no better any- 
where. Now, say yes, Lady Winterbourne, to 
this suggestion of mine, and then Susy and I 
will come with pleasure to your picaic in Rock- 
stone Forest.” 

So saying, Aunt Betty glanced with swift, 
mute, inquiry at Susy ; and Susy herself, catch- 
ing Aunt Betty’s eye, quickly nodded back 
approval of the idea. 

But this brief by-play was lost upon Lady 
Winterbourne and the Countess. Each mother 
in her own mind was weighing Miss Dawson’s 
proposal. Was the suggestion a wise one, or was 
it not ? Wasthere much against the plan or much 
in favour of it? They both soon decided that 
the notion was indeed a capital one, if Colin and 
Lowater were only sharp enough to take the tide 
at the flood, and be thereby led on to fortune ; 
in other words, to make the very most of their 
chances at the picnic, and, “the current serving,” 
to follow them up tactfully and perseveringly at 
The Granary dance afterwards. 

And so the matrons yielded to Miss Dawson’s 
wishes, 

“Tt is exceedingly good-natured of you, my 





dear Miss Dawson,” murmured the mother of 
the Honourable Colin. 

“A most kind and excellent idea, really,” 
purred the mother of Viscount Lowater. 

In this wise the day’s doings for the memorable 
twenty-seventh were finally mapped out and 
settled. And before Lady Winterbourne and the 
stout, smiling countess took their departure, the 
Misses Dawson had found out that all the Monks- 
hood young men, without exception, were to be 
present at the birthday-treat. 

* . * - 

On the twenty-sixth, Rudolf De Vere and his 
bachelors—nvot however counting Douglas Rex, who 
was shut up at home in the old hall writing in the 
library—with two or three keepers and half-a- 
dozen dogs, were trudging through the wet 
turnip fields at the covert side. 

They were steep, breezy,copse-bordered uplands 
within sight of the back of the house ; the ivied 
battlements and crooked chimney-stacks which 
now appeared on a level with the stout-nailed 
boots, and coarse-stockinged knicker-bockered 
legs of the shooters upon the side of the hill. 

For some reason or other Rudolf was in no 
sportsman’s mood to-day ; his friends and their 
talk of flood and field somehow bored him un- 
accountably. The foregoing night had been an 
unusually late one in the smoking-room at 
Monkshood, and his morning hand in conse- 
quence, perhaps, was not quite so steady as it 
might have been. 

Be that as it may, he missed every shot that 
came to his share. He quietly anathematised 
gun, dogs, and birds alike. He caught himself 
envying the hermit Douglas shut up peacefully 
with his pens and portfolio alone in the silent 
library at home. , 

Bang! bang! both barrels in sharp succession 
—but missed again! Rudolf’s bird escaped un- 
harmed—not a single, tiny speckled brown 
feather floating earthward. The other men 
laughed. 

“What's the matter, old fellow?” sang out 
one cheerily. “ You never shot worse in your 
life, Rudolf !” 

Rudolf knew it. The astonished keepers in 
their master’s rear, exchanged significant leers. 
As a rule, no eye and hand were steadier, surer, 
than Rudolf’s among the partridges. 

“Tt’s all the fault of this (maledictioned) gun,” 
he said, savagely. “I'll try another I have, if 
you fellows will excuse me whilst I go back for 
it. I won’t be long.” 

He might easily have sent one of the keepers 
down to the hall for the particular Purdey 
fowling-piece in the gun-room there, which, 
perhaps, might bring with it a change of luck— 
a message to Mrs. Beck the housekeeper, or to 
his own man would quickly have effected the 
errand. But Rudolf, feeling uncompanionable 
and out of sorts, preferred to do it himself. 

Followed closely by a favourite female setter, 
Rudolf turned and went down the hill, bearing 
towards a crazy five-barred gate in the moist, 
saffron-tinted hedge at the bottom of it. 

From the copse side this was the easiest, 
yet certainly the longest way of getting round 
to the house. But Rudolf did not mean to hurry 
himself. 

The fine weather still lingered; thongh au- 
tumn’s decaying touch, her hushed melancholy 
presence was now everywhere unmistakably per- 
ceptible. The misty, chill air of early morning 
and late afternoon ; the mild blue of the sky when 
the south wind lightly winnowed the soft, low 
clouds at mid-day; the damp wayside ditches, 
the wet trailing grasses, the unspeakable sadness 
of the forlorn wide woods, though decked so 
brilliantly in living colours of almost fiery bar- 
baric splendour—all breathed, as it were, in a 
minor prelude, of the stealthy on-creeping of dis- 
mal winter days. The very gun-shots, as they 
echoed lingeringly over gray turnip-fields and dim 
stubble, seemed to carry with them a muffled 
sobbing sound that was full of mournfulness and 
lamentation to all save the sportsman’s ear. 

Rudolf pushed back the rickety five-barred 
gate ; and, gaining the high-road followed its 
sheltered windings to the left. About three 
hundred yards ahead of him, there was a wicket 
in his own park palings which disclosed a narrow 





shrubbery pathway that led one nearly direct to 
a side courtyard, upon the worn flags of which 
the gun-room opened, 

Rudolf De Vere spoke aloud unconsciously ; 
and his speech betrayed the drift of his thoughts, 
which it was plain were not behind him with the 
jovial bachelor companions whom he had just 
quitted at the covert-side. No; those thoughts 
of his were running ahead of him elsewhere. 

“It is too late in the year for a picnic” he 
said gloomily. “It is sheer folly to think of it. 
I'm half a mind not to go after all.” 

But he remembered that “ the other fellows” 
were distinctly in favour of the outing on the 
morrow in Rockstone Forest—were emphatically 
inclined to the easy lounging, fun and jollity, 
afforded by an out-door country festival ; espe- 
cially since it was known amongst them that there 
were several most attractive damsels at the 
Chase, to say nothing of the famous ladies from 
the Island of Santa Rosa, who would of course be 
conspicuously present at Colin Chepstowe’s birth- 
day-party—a party, too, which was to wind up 
in tripping unconventional fashion at the delight- 
ful abode of the popular Miss Dawsons them- 
selves ; and, without breach of courtesy, Rudolf 
well knew, he could not suffer his guests to go 
alone amid strangers, while he, their host, re- 
mained aloof in sulky disapproval of the whole 
thing. 

“It’s a beastly bore,” he muttered to himself 
discontentedly. 

Hard by the field-gate stood a lowly two- 
roomed dwelling ; half hut, half cottage ; its ad- 
joining patch of rough garden-ground being sur- 
rounded by a broken hedge. A twisted crab-tree 
grew by the cottage door—a blighted limb of it 
curled downward and touched the weed-grown 
thatch. 

An aged wrinkled woman had just appeared in 
the open doorway ; and shading her eyes with her 
hand, she looked down the road towards Maydew 
village. Rudolf halted to speak to her. 

“ Good: morning, Tamar,” said he in his kindly, 
genial way, ‘I hope you’re better than you 
were the other day—eh ?” 

“Well, nothing to brag on, Mr. Dolfer”— 
Tamar's own original abbreviation of Rudolf’s 
name—“ nothing to brag on,” the old woman said, 


‘slowly rubbing her lips. ‘“ A body can’t expect to 


be no very great shakes at my time o’ life, sir. 
The doctor’s coming along this very presently, and 
I’m just a-looking out forhe. Ithought I heard 
that little black pony shay o’ his’n—he be late 
this morning. Not that that elderly figure of a 
man can put forth much healing skill, I reckon ; 
but the parish counts he’s skilful enough for the 
likes 0’ we.” 

“ You mean Dr. Gabriel Gaunt, of Maydew, 
Tamar ¢” said Rudolf idly. 

“ Ay, sir, he. The old ’un, ye know, not the 
son of his father o’ the same trade and name,” 
answered the aged dame, “He be a proper 
skilful man, high thought of round about, go I’ve 
heerd say ; but, then, he’ve no time for parish 
work—his time and fancy’s took up with the 
healing o’ the quality.” 

Tamar Payne was by birth a Maydew woman ; 
but she and her husband had lived and worked 
all their lives long upon the Monkswood estate, 
toiling throughout the seasons in the open fields 
from dim dawn to grey gloaming—a hard and 
healthy life, perhaps, but at best a leaden and 
joyless one. 

Sons and daughters and grandchildren had 
she, but they were all of them either married or 
scattered, at home or abroad, Amongst them, 
however, the filial hard-working brood kept the 
aged mother in decent comfort ; and her last 
days, though humble as ever, were yet snug and 
peaceful in their way. There was always a 
shilling or two in the cracked china tea-pot, and 
a cosy black bottle in the fire-place cupboard. 

Old Tamar’s happiest and proudest reflection 
was that she would be able, when the time came, 
to pay for her own funeral ! 

Already had the knotted, palsied old hands 
neatly sewn her own shroud, and the garmend 
now lay folded and put away along with her best 
treasures—her wedding-gown and shawl—in the 
huge clothes-locker at the foot of her bed. 
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When it was wanted, there in readiness would it 
be found. 

Upon the other side of the hill, Winterbourne 
way, Rudolf had built almost an entire village of 
model cottages. He knew that they were as 
flawless—from a health point of view—as it was 
possible to make such. dwellings, for hiz own 
brain and hand had planned them throughout ; 
his own watchful eye had been the overseer in 
the practical time of bricks and mortar. 

Over and over again had Rudolf De Vere done 
his best to persuade Tamar Payne to exchange 
her draughty hovel, with its twisted crab-tree 
and barren garden-plot, upon the Maydew-road, 
for one of his pleasant model-cottage homes, 
with their fruitful and healthier surroundings, 
upon the other side of the hill, But it is in the 
nature of old women like Tamar to be very 
obstinate sometimes. 

“T’d rayther not, Mr. Dolfer, thank’ee,” she 
would say quite civilly. ‘I’m more contented- 
jike as I be. In this ’ere house I closed my ole 
dear’s eyes ; and here, please Heaven, I'll bide 
and shet mine too, I’ve took root-like in the 
pore ole place, sir. My heart-strings cling to it 
like ; and it ’ud be the death o’ me to move out 
now, Mr. Dolfer, just as it ’ud be the death of 
him if ye tosk to digging up and moving the old 
crab-tree there,” 

So Rudolph had given up urging the aged 
Tamar, and left her to please herself. As she 
rightly said, if she were satisfied, who else need 
worry? It could matter to nobody whether she 
lived on Winterbourne side of the hill, or on 
Maydew side of it. Indeed, nothing much 
matters when one is a great-grandmother, so 
long as there is always that shilling or two in the 
cracked china tea-pot, and the cosy black bottle 
in the fire-place cupboard. 

Suddenly, on that morning before the picnic- 
day, as Rudolf stood chatting listlessly with the 
wrinkled dame in the cottage doorway, the 
sound of horses’ hoofs approaching rapidly along 
the high-road was borne thitherward upon the 
misty, mellow air. 

“Ts that the doctor’s shay, sir?’ said the 
dame, “My head’s had a singing in it lately, 
and gets a bit muddled sometimes, so as I can 
hardly tell one sound from t’other.” 

“ IT think not,” said Rudolf. 

Speaking, he looked towards Maydew, and 
then beheld two riders briskly advancing— 
horseman and horsewoman, lady and attendant 
knight; the pair themselves apparently unat- 
tended, for no mounted servant was in sight. 

Every second their shining, well-groomed 
steeds brought them nearer to the cottage of 
Tamar Payne. In another minute they had left 
the hovel behind them—had gone by with dash 


and bravery, the white dust rolling cloud-like 


after them. 

Still, both the lady and her squire had 
recognized Rudolf De Vere, as he stood there 
with handsome head bared and moody, dark blue 
eyes uplifted to watch those well-known riders 
go past. 

The slim and sprightly lady herself—always a 
perfect picture of ease and grace upon horseback 
—had bowed t» him— gravely and surely a little 
defiantly !—whilst her young cavalier had sung 
out, not, perhaps, without a note of triumph in 
his thin, cheery tenor,— 

“ How do, Rudolf, old man! 
morrow.” 

And the pair were gone. 


(To be continued.) 


See you to- 








Tue “recovered city of Lachish,” in Palestine, 
is one of the most interesting as well as one of the 
most important archological discoveries in the 
Orient, This ancient city is mentioned in Joshua, 
and its site was unknown until three years ago, 
when Professor Betrie happened upon its ruins, 
when digging in a vast mound known locally as 
Telel-Hesy. The great importance of the “ find” 
lies in the fact that there are eight ancient towns 
lying beneath the mound, each (except the first) 
built on an clder abandoned town. 





OLGA’S AFFLICTION. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THE whistle of the locomotive had never 
seemed to sound so loud as it did when rounding 
the curve just before the station was reached, 
and the train rushed with a snarl and a puff to 
the side of the platform. 

Olgs was standing there, her little gloved 
hands clasped almost fiercely upon the handle of 
the parasol she carried, 

She wore a pretty gown which she had 
fashioned herself with the assistance of her 
mother, and a dainty, stylish hat ; but over her 
face a veil was carefully drawn, a heavier veil 
even than she usually wore, which almost en- 
tirely concealed even the contour of her face. 

The least observant wonld have readily seen 
how nervous she was from the rigidity of her 
position. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the train, and as it 
came to a sudden standstill she gave a little gasp 
that had in it something“of absolute torture, 

Oid Williams, standing at a little distance, 
heard and glauced curiously at her. 

“ Miss Olga grows queerer and queerer every 
day,” he said, mentally, suppressing a sigh. 
“Ever since the accident she ain’t seemed like 
herself, and it grows worse instid o’ better. She 
used to be so gay and happy, and now she’s like a 
death in the houze all the time, though she don’t 
never say nothin’,” 

But Olga was not conscious that she had given 
any indication of the torture that she was en- 
during ; and as she saw a man step from the 
train, she throttled her heart into the irons of 
determination, and went forward to meet him, 

“You are Mr. Adeson, are you not?” she 
asked. 

He looked at her in a little surprise. 

“Yes,” he answered, lifting his hat, and re- 
membering the girl who had so interested him in 
the train. . 

“T have come to meet you,” she said, quietly. 
“Té you will give your handbag to Williams he 
will put it in the carriage. Have you brought a 
trunk ?” ; 

“No. Iam only here fora day or two.” 

“Then come this way, please.” 

Williams had taken the portmanteau, and Morgan 
followed Olga to the old-fashioned glass-front car- 
riage, feeling a little strange, without knowing 
the reason why, in presence of that veiled figure. 

“ Hanged if it isn’t almost like a masquerade !’’ 
he exclaimed, mentally. “I wonder if she is 
doing it fora joke. I'll bet it is some piece of 
fun that Neil has concocted to tease me !” 

Then, when she was seated in the carriage, he 
glanced about him before taking his seat beside 
him, 

“ Where is Stuart ?” he asked. 

“The carriage would only accommodate two, 
and he wished me to come,” she answered, stam- 
mering a trifle over the words, 

“ He is not ill, is he?” Morgan questioned, as 
he took his seat and closed the door, 

“No, he is not ill,” Olga answered. “On the 
contrary, I think the change in him will surprise 
you. He weighs ten or fifteen pounds more than 
when he came.” 

“Do you—do you live close to where he is 
boarding ?” 

“ He is boarding with my mother.” 

“Oh, Lsee. But, I say, it is not quite fair, 
you know. You know my name, and I have not 
the least idea what to call you.” 

“IT am Olga Bretherton,” she answered, 
faintly ; and then she realised that they were 
being driven rapidly toward the farm-house, that 
in a few short minutes she would be in Neil 
Stuart’s presence, and that there was that which 
she must say to this man. Yet, now that the 
time had come, her lips trembled over the words 
that would not be spoken. How could she? 

She shrunk back in the corner, and Morgan 
Adeson looked at her curiously. 

“T had the pleasure of seeing you once before, 
Miss Bretherton,” he said to her, almost awk- 
wardly, fur no other reason than to break the 





silence that was growing embarrassing. ‘I came 
to the station with Stuart that day he arrived, 
and you were in the train. I remember you 
perfectly, though then, as now, you were heavily 
veiled. Don’t ladies find that protection for 
their complexions a trifle troublesome in warm 
weather ?” 

“Tdo not wear it for that,” she answered, 
unable to force another word through her lips. 

“Don’t you? It might beimpertinent for me 
to ask why then, so thatI shall reserve it. Tell 
me of Stuart. We are very old friends, you 
know. I love him as I would a brother. Tell me, 
Miss Bretherton, has he grown to like country 
life? Ishehappy?” . 

“So happy, that I think he would be content 
to pass his life here.” 

Morgan laughed, but there was a little con- 
straint in it. 

“T rather fancy there are other things, then, 
that have more to do with it than the green 
fields. Am I not right, Miss Bretherton ?” 

She leaned forward and looked at him. Her 
hands were still holding the parasol almost 
fiercely. Her lips were rigid as iron. 

“You are right,” she answered, hoarsely. 
“Do you know why I have come here to meet 
you to-day, instead of his coming? I entreated 
of him to let me do it, and it was because, upon 
bended knees, if needs be, I want to ask of you 
a favour—not ask—beseech. I want to plead 
for it as a convict would plead for liberty! I 
want to pray for it as a lost soul prays for 
pardon !” 

‘Miss Bretherton, you startle me !” 

“T know that I speak wildly, and you will 
think me mad when I continue, but perhaps you 
may understand some day what life has been to 
me. Oh, it is so empty—so bitterly empty— 
and I have beenso alone! Heis the only human 
thing that I have dared to face. Hisis the only 
human hand that I have dared to touch. To 
him aloneand only have I been able to lift my 
voice. Mr. Adeson, I can say this to you, because 
I am pleading to you for what is more than my 
life—a few days’ respite from the death of my 
very soul! Heis the only creature that does not 
turn from me with loathing, and I have grown 
to worship him. The thought of his turning 
from me, the idea of his realising that I am the 
thing I am, arouses me to a pitch of madness 
that I cannot control. Oh, Heaven, death would 
be so much easier—so much easier | ” 

“My dear Miss Bretherton, what can it be 
that you mean?” 

“Listen,” she cried, hoarsely, putting out her 
pretty hand and laying it earnestly upon his 
sleeve. “Neil Stuart believes me _ beautiful. 
He worships beauty. I am going to beg of you 
to conceal from him the fact that—I am what I 
am. Only so long as he remains beneath our 
roof, you understand—only so long !” 

“ But still I don’t understand, You are beau- 
tiful. You are——” 

“ Look !” 

She could not bear that he should complete 
his sentence, but lifting her hands almost fran- 
tically, she tore the veil from her face, turning 
the scarred side fully toward him. 

He shrunk back with 4 little inarticulate cry, 
his lips growing white beneath his terrible sur- 
prise, and forgetting all cruelty, he exclaimed,— 

‘*Good Heavens !” 

There was a pause of intense silence. Olga did 
not seem to even breathe. 

She was not blind to the horror of his expres- 
sion, and then, after a time, when she could 
control her emotion, she said in a tone that was 
little more than a whisper, and broken now and 
then by little sobs : 

“ Perhaps you ¢an understand now what life 
has been to me, Perhaps you can understand 
how it is that I appreciate his friendship so. 
Perhaps you can realise the torture it would be 
to me to have him turn from me as the rest of 
mankind have turned. I need not shrink from 
his presence now, nor from the gaze of his eye, 
because he cannot see. He does not know the 
awful thing I am, from which children and men 
hide their faces in very horror. He cannot see 
this blight upon me, and he believes me to be 
like other people are. And, oh, it has been so 
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heavenly sweet tome ! Have pity, Mr. Adeson ! 
Do not tell him! Let him believe me what he 
thinks me now. I cannot tell you what the 
temptation has been. I cannot make you feel 
the terrible loneliness of my life. Why, it is as 
if I had been upon a deserted island for all the 
long and bitter years, and Heaven had suddenly 
taken pity upon my desolation and sent me him. 
Aud now—you have come and—oh, Heaven, it is 
so hard—so cruelly hard !” 

“Do you love Stuart, Miss Bretherton ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, in a hushed, sultry sort 
of tone. 

“ And you want to be his wife ?” 

“T don’t ask that. It is ‘only the few days’ 
respite that I crave. It is only that you will not 
tell him until he shall have left our home for 
ever!” 

The anguish of her voice was hideous, and into 
his heart there leaped into flame a great and 
terrible pity for her. He leaned forward and 
lifted her hand to his lips. 

“T shall not tell him, Miss Bretherton,” he 
said, gently. “I will never tell him as long as I 
live !” 

She could not speak. Tears strangled her 
utterance forthe first time. They poured over 
her poor, white face ; but she pressed his hand, 
and there were tears in his own eyes as she re- 
leased it. 

“There he is beneath the hawthorn-tree!” 
she whispered, as they drove into the lawn. 
“ He is waiting for you” 

Morgan aisisted her, witha deference he might 
have shown a princess, to alight, and led her 
across the lawn to Neil. 

“T have brought you your friend,” she said, 
simply, as she watched their affectionate greeting. 

“But [ll wager she has not told you what a 
happy man [ am, Morgan,” exclaimed Niel, put- 
ting out his hand to draw her to him. “She 
insisted that she should go to the station to meet 
you, in order that she might win your regard 
before I told you the truth, but I knew that one 
glance in her beautiful face would be sufficient 
for that. She has promised to be my wife, 
Morgan. Am I not the most blest of men ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Morcan Apeson looked from Neil to Olga in 
some embarrassment. His face coloured, and to 
save his life he could not force the words from 
his lips that he knew were expected of him. 

An expression of annoyance crossed Neil’s 
countenance. 

“Tt is singular that an old friend meets an 
announcement like that with silence,” he said, 
quietly. 

“* I congratulate you,” exclaimed Morgan, with 
almost painful hesitation. ‘“ The fact is that you 
took me so completely by surprise that I cannot 
quite recover from it all in a moment,” 

“T see,” said Neil, withasmile. “ But when 
you know her as well as I, you will think me the 
most fortunate of men.” 

There was a note of wistful sadness in his voice 
that hurt Olga like the sting of a knife thrust. 
He had felt his friend’s manner and hesitation 
more than he cared to admit even to himself, and 
though there was a smile in the corners of his 
mouth, it did not reach the heart, and Olga knew 
it. He felt intuitively that all was not well, and 
yet, with strange timidity, born of his great love, 
he forebore to ask a question. 

“What a beautiful country you have here!” 
stammered Morgan, making his embarrassment 
all the more apparent by the sudden change in 
the subject. “ I don’t think I ever saw a more 
beautiful vista, And what a charming rose 
garden! Is it your especial property, Miss Bre- 
therton ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, faintly, “it is mine.” 

“ Aud how deliciously cool it is,” he continued, 
as if he feared a pause in the conversation. “ It 
is hotter than avything you can imagine in town.” 

* Have you had your breakfast ?” asked Neil, 
the disappointment still visible in his voice, 

“Yes ; about six-thirty this morning.” 

“ Then you must be hurgry again.” 





“ Well, not exactly ; but-——” 

“ Let me have some strawberries fetched here,” 
suggested Olga. “ Anything else would but des- 
troy your appetite for dinner, which we have here 
in the most provincial style in the middle of the 
day, Mr. Adeson.” 

“Strawberries here under the trees? It would 
be too delicious ! ” exclaimed Morgan. 

“Then I will order them.” 

She turned and walked rapidly away from 
them without a backward glance, and with a 
wave of the hand indicating the grass, Neil ex- 
claimed, — 

* Sit down, old man. Do you know, Adeson, 
if she were not an angel, I should be afraid that 
she was offended with the way you received the 
announcement of Our engagement. Frankly, I 
was disappointed myself.” 

**So was I,” said Morgan, dryly. 

“ Why ?” cried Neil, hotly, flushing painfully. 
“Ts she not the most charming of women? 
Ah, Adeson, you don’t know her! It is true 
that she is a country girl, but there are few of 
the town-bred ones that have received such an 
education. She speaks and reads French and 
Spanish. She plays beautifully upon the piano 
and guitar. She has read everything. She is 
graceful and charming in conversation, fruitful in 
thought, and beautiful as a dream in appearance. 
What more can be required of any one? And 
look at me! What have I togive in exchange for 
all that? Simply a blind appreciation, nothing 
more.” 

There was something so plaintive in the tone 
that it touched Morgan to the heart. He would 
not have had the courage to undeceive him, even 
if it bad not been for that promise made to Olga. 
He put out his arm, and laid it around his friend’s 
neck as he had done so often in their boyhood. 

“T am not going to contradict any of all that, 
Neil,” he said, gently. “I have no doubt that 
Mies Bretherton is as—as talented and beautiful 
in character as you have pictured her, but— 
pardon me, old man ; I don’t want to hurt you 
—lI am afraid she is not—er— exactly the person 
to fill the place that will be open to you in society 
now. Do you know what I have come here for 
Stuart?” 

“To see me, because you are the best fellow in 
the world, and imagiued that I was lonely.” 

“ Well, partly that, but not altogether.” 

“Then what ?” 

“Your uncle Dacre is dead, Stuart.” 

He said it half musingly. Neil started vio- 
lently. 

* What !”” he exclaimed. F 

“Tt is quite true. He has been long enough 
about it, has be not? What a confounded pity 
it is that a man can’t die at the right time! If 
old Dacre Hartley had died two months ago, you 
would never have come to this place. 

“T thauk Heaven he did not!” cried Neil, 
earnestly. “I should have missed the greatest 
happiness that ever came into a man’s life, What 
are you driving at, Morgan? No sweeter girl 
was ever born than Olga, and the greatest plea- 
sure that my good fortune gives me is the fact 
that I can share it with her. You don’t know 
how you disappoint me, old fellow.” 

“ Frankly, | am disappointed myself, Neil,” 
cried Morgan, earnestly. “ Of course, it was all 
chaff that I wrote you in the letter about your 
flirtation with—with the—ah—pretty girl. I 
never dreamed that you would do such a foolish 
thing, and, to tell you the truth, Neil, your uncle’s 
will did not read exactly as we thought it would, 
There is a very long string tied to his money.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Well, the old bear was not content with living 
too long, but he had to get conscience-stricken at 
the last.” : 

* Con-cience-stricken ! What do you mean? 
Uncle Dacre never robbed any one, did he?” 

“ Well, not exactly ; and yet in one way he 
did. I suppose it will’ be a great surprise to you 
to know that in his youth your uncle Dacre was 
married.” 

‘* Married ?” 

“ Yes ; he married a pretty milk-maid or some- 
thing of the sort. Uncle Dacre wasn’t the hand- 
somest man in the world, you know ; but it seems 
that he was dreadfully in love with her. He 





wasn’t rich then ; but he took the country lass 
into the city to live, and—well, she was pretty, 
and he was jealous of course, It ended, as all 
such things do, in a terrible quarrel and she left 
him. He believed that she had ‘gone with a 
handsomer man,’ and he never mentioned her 
name to any one. The regulation tu’pence-ha’- 
penny novel story, you know. Butit seems that 
she was not a bad sort, after all, for she earned an 
honest living and educated their little daughter, 
whom she took with her. Not long ago, it seems, 
Uncle Dacre’s heart was born anew, and he be- 
came sorry for his sin of the past, and concluded 
that he would look up his recreant wife and find 
out what had become of her. He employed de- 
tectives, and, to cut a long story short, this is 
what he discovered: his wife was dead ; his 
daughter had married and was widowed, but to 
her had been born a daughter. The records 
make the granddaughter of Dacre Hartley about 
twenty years of age at the present time. And 
here comes the part of the will that is in exact 
unity with every other idiotic thing that he ever 
did in his life.” 

He paused for a moment. Both were too much 
interested to hear the footstep behind them, and 
Olga paused, not wishing to interrupt them, yet 
not intending to be an undesired iistener to their 
conversation. She was not concealed; but she 
stood at the back of Morgan, and the sightless 
eyes of her lover could not discern her counten- 


nee. 

“He has left you all his money,” continued 
Morgan, after a pause—‘‘and it is considerably 
more even than we thought—provided you marry 
this granddaughter whom none of us know any- 
thing about.” 

“Provided I marry his granddaughter!” echoed 
Neil, aghast. “ But who is she ?” 

“ Her last name should be Grant, accordiug to 
the record of the marriage between her mother 
and father, but there is no record of her Chris‘ian 
name, That is all that has been discovered 
sofar. The property amounts, in personal and 
real estate, to two hundred and fifty thousand, 
but not one penny of it goes to you unless you 
marry this girl, whose name you do not know. 
It is like this: if you refuse to marry her, or 
she refuse to marry you, the money goes en- 
tirely to the charities which are mentioned in 
the will. Did you ever hear of such an infamous 
thing?” 

“Never! Her name is Grant, you say ?” 

“ Yes ; her father was Jasper Grant, her mother 
Marion Grant. They are not common names.” 

The girl, standing so near to them, and holding 
the strawberries on a tray, started, A streak, 
more crimson than the rest, crept into the scar 
that. marked her cheek. She seemed stunned, 
and she stood there silent, motionless, for the 
first time listeniug intently to what was to follow. 

“Humph !” ejaculated Neil, thoughtfully. 
“Poor little girl!” What a confoundedly hard 
position this places me in.” 

Morgan moved uncomfortably. 

“ Why ?” he questioned, half nervously. ‘‘ You 
would never think of making that girl lose a 
fortune, surely.” 

“Why not put it truthfully, and say I would 
not think of giving up a fortune for the sake of a 
girl whom I love, And yet, Morgan, I am‘ just 
that quixotic. My only regret is that I shall 
always feel myself to be a robber.” 

“ What are you talking about!” cried Morgan, 
almost gruffly. ‘ You have become mad, surely. 
You have your whole future to think of. You 
have your old father and mother to consider. 
And then this girl? What right have you to 
take from her her inheritance? What right 
have you to rob her as you would surely be doing? 
The money, or, rather, the interest from it, goes 
to you until she isfound, It is practically yours, 
until you discover your unknown relative, but 
you have not the right to take her inheritance of 
which she has been defrauded so long, and prac- 
tically give it with your own hands to charity. 
Dacre Hartley understood that no man of honour 
would do that when he made it the condition of 
his will.” 

Neil had grown white as death. 

“T see what you mean!” he cried. ‘The 
poor giil may be in want. Her mother is widowed, 
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you say. She may bein poverty, suffering for the 
necessaries of life,and I—what amI todo? I 
could marry her if it were not for Olga, but with 
her before me, with this great love for her throb- 
bing in my heart, I could make no other woman 
my wife. And my troth is pledged to her. The 
holiest thing in my life is my love for her. I 
can’t doit. I am sorry for the girl, but at least 
I have the satisfaction of giving up as much as 
she gives up. I am blind, yet I am willing to 
yield all, and trust to chance and—love! Let it 
all go, Morgan. I will search until I find this 
girl, in order that the property may go where it 
belongs, but I will not give up Olga,” 

For a moment there was the blankest disgust 
upon Morgan’s countenance, but it gave way toa 
gleam of hope after a momentary pause, and he 
leaned forward, placing his hand upon his friend’s 
knee, 

“ At least promise me, old man, that you will 
wait for a few months before this’ marriage is 
consummated. You know old Selby has promised 
you your sight. Of course you would rather be 
married when you can see. Wait until your 
sight is restored, and then, if you will, take this 
young lady as your wife and give up your fortune. 
Will you promise me that much, Neil ?” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Nett Stuart was about to reply; in another 
moment the promise would have been given ; 
but, acting under an impulse which she could not 
fathom, Olga spoke. 

“‘ Here are the strawberries, Mr. Adeson!” she 
exclaimed. “Ihave been a longtime. I hope 
you have not famished.” 

He glanced up and coloured vividly, but his 
voice was light and airy as he replied,— 

“T am still alive, thank you. But how delicious 
they look! After all, Miss Bretherton, there is 
no place like the country. I don’t blame Neil 
that he has fallen‘in love with it, I think I 
could bealmost content to pass my own life here. 
Perhaps you will show me something of its beau- 
ties before I-go.” 

“T should’ be very glad, Are you to remain for 
several days ?” 

“No, The fact is that I have come'to rob you 
of Neil. Iam going to take him away with me 
to-morrow.” 

“To. morrow |” echoed Siuart. 

But it was into the white face of Olga Brether- 
ton that Morgan was looking. He saw her gasp 
for breath } but somehow his sympathy for her 
was dead.’ What right had she, with her 
deformed, almost hideous face, to tempt Neil 
Stuart from the fortune to which he had looked 
forward all his life? What right had she to de- 
ceive him into an attachment for her, an ‘attach 
ment for which he would loathe himself when his 
sight bad been restored ? 

Adeson ground his teeth in a sort of rage. 

And she had tempted him, too—tempted him 
into promising that he would say nothing to 
Neil about that awful scar, and now the promise 
fettered him like bands of red-hot iron. 

He almost hated her as she stood there ; and 
yet—somehow the white suffering of her face 
touched him as nothing had ever done in his 
whole life before; but he shut his heart to it, 
and remembered only how she had deceived his 
friend. Neil needed the money ; it would loosen 
the bondage upon his life. and allow his talents, 
that need of money had enslaved, the freedom 
that genius demands. Morgan loved his friend 
as few men love, and he hated this woman 
because Neil loved her sufficiently to give up the 
life for which he had longed, for which he had 
prayed, and abandon all for her, 

““Why do you say that [ must go to-morrow?” 
demanded Neil, while Olga’s set lips made no 
sound, 

“Because there is important business that 
demands your attention. I have come purposely 
to takeyou. There can be no delay. I am sure 
that you would not urge him to remain, Miss 
Bretherton, when you know that itis to his 
interest that he should go.” | 

He said it almost angrily, but her voice was 
singularly calm as she replied,— 





“T have not urged him to remain, Mr. Adeson.” 
He felt the rebuke, but it only angered him 
the more, 

“T need no urging,” exclaimed Neil, curtly. “It 
may be necessary that I should go at once, but 
Olga knows that I will returnvas soon as the 
business which has summoned me will allow. I 
think if Fou will excuse me, Morgan, that I will 
go to my room for a little while. Perhaps you 
will show Mr, Adeson some of the beauties of 
your home while I am gone, Olga.” 

He smiled upor her and touched her brow with 
his lips, but she made no reply. She stood there 
and watched him until he was out of sight, 
watched him as a prisoner might watch the last 
gleam of sunshine upon which he was ever 
destined to look. Not a change in her face was 
lost upon Morgan, 

Then, when her lover was out of sight, she 
turned to his friend. There was no passion in her 
gesture, and no emotion. It was deacly calm. 

“ And you are going—to—take him away from 
me—to-morrow ?” 

His sympathy was stealing over him again. He 
had never heard so plaintive a tone in any voice. 
It was the saddest, sweetest, most dangerous 
music to which he had ever listened. He felt 
the influence creeping into his soul, and then 
wilfully, deliberately, he shut it out. 

“ Yes,” he answered in a hard, stern voice; “I 
am guing to take him away. Let us be frank 
with each other, Miss Bretherton ; for perfect 
frankness and sincerity alone can avail in an ex- 
tremity such as this. I am going to take him 
away, and if it lie within my power, I shall never 
allow him to return again. A little while ago I 
made you a promise. When I made it I had no 


‘| idea that matters had gone so far between you 


and Stuart. Of course, I knew that you were in 
love with him, but I did not suspect that it had 
gone further thana mere idle, summer flirtation 
on his part. I have been deceived. He has 
fallen in love with you— genuinely.” 

‘ ”» ‘ 

“Miss Bretherton, Stuart can never marry 
you.” 

“ | at 

“Please wait. He cannot marry you, because 
it would spoil his every interest in life to do so, 
T am sure that es would not wish that. Recently 
he has fallen heir, conditionally, to a very large 
fortune, and Iam sure you would not desire to 
stand in his way of getting it, when you must 
know how he needs it, His life is a perfect 
drudgery as it has been. He works early and 
late for sufficient money to keep his mother and 
father in comfort, so hard that it has already un- 
dermined his health. With the opportunity that 
this money would give him, there is little that 
he might not accomplish, for there a:e few men 
with greater genius than Stuart possesses. I am 
sure that if you Jove him as you say you do, you 
will give him his fortune.” 

She had seated herself upon tle grass, as if 
she were too weak to stand, and he had thrown 
himself down beside her. She leaved forward 
suddenly, her face drawn with suffering. 

“Suppose,” she said hoarsely—‘ suppose I 
could give him as much as he would lose—sup- 

wse ; 

He interrfpted her with a gesture of disgust, 
while a frown darkened his brow. 

** Of course such a supposition is absurd,” he 
exclaimed. “The amount is an enormous one, 
involving something like two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds ; but even if that were not so, 
even if you possessed the amount that would re- 
place every penny that he might lose—pardon 
me, Miss Bretherton, I don’t want to say that 
which will hurt you, and yet it is forced upon me 
—Stnart could never marry you.” 

“ You see, entire frankness is necessary, and in 
this case frankness is brutality. Let me explain. 
There is not the slightest doubt, Miss Bretherton, 
but that Stuart’s sight will be restored to him 
soon” 

“Not the slightest doubt,” 
stupidly. 

“Not the slightest,” he reiterated, firmly. 
“ You understand, of course ? It would only be 
most painful to you, for—for him to see you after 

after-——’ 





she repeated, 








“ After his sight is restored,” she said, com- 
pleting the sentence for him mechanically, ‘Tell 
me. Never mind the brutality. Do you think 
that, even lovitig me as he does, he could not 
bear—he could not bear——” 

She paused, and an awful shiver passed 
over her, 

“The truth is kindest,” said Morgan, with 
almost terrible directness, “I am quite sure that 
Stuart would never want to marry you, Miss 
Bretherton, after he had seen you. It would only 
occasion you a torture which [ would spare you 
if I could. He is a worshipper of beauty. He 
believes you beautiful. The shock would be so 
great to him to look upon you now, that I am 
sure he would never wish to repeat the experi- 
ment, Matters have gone too far «lready. I in- 
sist that you give up all thought of him now, 
else, frankly, I will rescind the promise that I 
have made you, and tell him the truth.” 

“Then you think——” 

“There is but one thing that a person can 
think, Miss Bretherton. Stuart loves you now, 
or, rather, he loves the ideal that his poetic fancy 
has created. If he were to see you he would 
despise you,” 

He had not meant to say that. He loathed 
himself for it the moment that the words had 
left his lips, but he would neither recall nor apolo- 
gize for them, lest she take an encouragement 
which he had not intended, 

She rose with a dignity that was the saddest 
thing he ever saw. 

“T thank you for your frankness, Mr. Adeson,” 
she said, quietly. “ I confess that it has hurt, 
but it was the best, after all.” 

She walked away and left him there, He 
looked after her until she had disappeared, ther 
he bit the end from a cigar savagely. 

“T never felt so like an infernal brute in my 
life,” he exclaimed. “Hang the girl! I half 
wish she were at the bottom of the sea!” 


e 
L 





CHAPTER X. 


Stuart and Adeson were out upon the lawn 
smoking their cigara after eupper. 

The night was beautiful. The moon shone 
with unusual splendour, but neither of them 
seemed conscious of it as ‘they strode along 
silently, thinking their own thoughts, and neither 
seeming capable of a confidence in the other. 

From the steps of the balcony Olga watched 
them. There was a sadness in her eyes that was 
different from the bitter rebellion that usually 
shone there, and the fact was not lost upon her 
mother, who sat in a balcony chair near her, 
rocking herself calmly, but feeling anything but 
the serenity that her appearance indicated. 

* And so he is going away to-morrow, Olga?” 
she said, after the pause had become almost pain- 
ful. “Oh, child, how I regret that he ever 
came!” 

A little shiver passed over the girl. 

“Never mind that,” she said, gently. 
bear it as I have borne all the rest.” 

“ But you love him ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly. ‘That is quite 
true—hideously true. Don’t let us speak of it. 
Mother, could you make a great sacrifice for 
me?” 

“ Don’t you know without asking ?” 

The girl put up her hand, and taking the one 
that lay in her mother’s lap, she kissed it. 

“Yes,” she eaid, with a little sob, “ But this 
is an unusual request. I want you to do some- 
thing that will hurt you dreadfully this time.” 

“ And do you think I am only capable of doing 
things which will not hurt me?” 

‘*No. You are the best and most generous of 
mothers, and I have been hard and cold to you 
sometimes, perhaps, But you know what I have 
suffered, and you have forgiven me without the 
asking. There! you need not reply to that. I 
know in silence better. Mother, I want you to 
give up your home and come away with me.” 

There was a little pause, a little gasp, but the 
voice was still calm as Mrs, Bretherton asked, 
quietly, —— 

“ Where ?” 


“T can 
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“T don’t know. I cannot tell you exactly yet, 
but I want you to come where I shall decide. I 
want to go where no one in all this wide world 
will know me. I want to go where no human 
being shall ever look upon my loathsome face. I 
promise you that you shall not want. I promise 
you that no poverty shall ever touch you. Only 
come with me—come with me.” 

It was not often that Mrs. Bretherton heard 
such passion in that quiet voice, and she put her 
hand upon the bowed head soothingly. 

“You need make no such promise, Olga. Do 
you think me so selfish that I am not ready to 
share whatever may come into your life? I will 
sell the home and go with you whenever you 
wish.” 

“ Thank you, dearest !” 

The girl kissed her hand, and a little tear fell 
upon it. Then there was a long silence between 
them. Olga broke it. 

“Mother,” she said, quietly, “how old were 
you when your mother died ?”’ 

“ About your own age, dear.”’ 

“And what was her name ?”’ 

“The same as mine—Marion.” 

“Marion what ?” 

“Hartley. Why, dear?” , 

“Nothing, only I have heard so little of my 
relatives, and it occurred to me that I ought to 
know more. You have never told me anything 
about—about your father, my grandfather, you 
know. Why, mother?” 

“ Because I know so little to tell, perhaps, is 
one reason. He was not a kind man, Olga. He 
did not treat my mother well, and when I was 
little more than a baby she left him. She never 
saw him afterward, and it was a bitter struggle 
for her to take care of herself and her child, 
giving her the education that was required. She 
knew nothing whatever of comfort until after my 
marriage with your father, but it was too late 
then. The hard work had told upon her. She 
was never well, and she died shortly after.” 

“What was my grandfather’s name?” 

“Dacre Hartley.” 

“Do you know what became of him ?” 

“No; I know nothing of him except what 
my mother told me. He was not kind to her, 
and I never forgave him for it.” 

There was another pause, and then Olga said 
musingly : 

“My father’s name was Jasper Grant, wasn’t 
A 

“ Yes,” 

“Why did you give me my step-father’s name, 
mother ?” 

“You were so small when we were married. 
Every one called you by his name, and you grew 
up with it. It is so with many step-children, 
dear. Legally, I suppose, it is not your name, 
a there are no legal complications liable to arise, 

10pe.”” 

“Tsee. And that is all there is to the simple 
history of my life?” 

“That is all, dear. It lis been very common- 
place, so far as my share in it is concerned.” 

They did not speak again after that, and it was 
- many minutes before Neil came toward 
them. 

“ Olga, are you there?” he asked. 

ade 


“ Will you take a little walk ?” 

She rose at once and placed her hand upon his 
arm. Her heart gave a great bound, and there 
in the moonlight her face grew like a crimson 
flame. 

_ “The time has come,” she whispered to herself. 
“Now, oh, Heaven, give me strength !” 

She walked away with him, down by the brook 
where they had known so many happy hours 
together, the happiest that had come into either 
of their empty lives. They sat down beside it, 
and for a time listened in silence to the cool 
babble that was like the music of these past days, 
Then Neil spoke. 

“ Do you know, dear, that for the first time in 
my life I have a presentiment of evil. I had 
almost rather die than leave here to-morrow, as 
it seems that I must. It sounds so womanish 
and foolish that I am ashamed of it ; and yet, 
Olga, somehow it seem to me that I am leaving 
you for ever.” 





She shivered slightly. There was a cold dew 
upon her lips, but she did not speak. 

“T wish, dear,” he said, after another pause, 
“that you would promise me again that you will 
be true to me. It is not that Idoubt you. It is 
not that I do not trust your love, but I am so— 
so afraid |” 

She leaned forward and placed her ‘hand upon 
his arm. Her voice shook so that it was un- 
recognizable. Her lips were almost upon his ear. 
Her breath scorched him. 

“Neil,” she whispered, “there has come into 
your life to-day that which will eternally separate 
us. It will ruin your whole life, and mine, dear. 
Let us avoid it by making the most sacred pledge 
that man and woman can make to each other. 
Down there, dear, lying in the moonlight, is the 
old country church. Near it, half covered with 
the morning glories that are now asleep, the old 
parson lives. He, too, sleeps, like the morning- 
glories that cover him. Neil, let us wake him. 
Let us let him say above us the words that will 
give us for ever into each other’s keeping. The 
world need not know until we are ready that it 
shall. Let us cheat fate. Let us take destiny 
into our own hands, and carve it according to our 
own desire. Neil, the moon is shedding its 
benediction upon us. The old clergyman is wait- 
ing. Our love is trembling in the balance. Will 
you come with me, dear? Will you make me 
your wife, with no eye upon us but God's and 
that of the old rector there under the hill ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THERE was a long silence, broken only by the 
gentle breeze and the soft purling of the brook 
that flowed at their feet. 

Olga’s chest heaved with emotion. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the blind ones that were turned 
toward her, and she listened almost fearfully for 
the answer that would come from those hesita- 
ting lips. 

And then Neil leaned forward and kissed her. 

“Tf I hesitate, my darling,” he said, brokenly, 
“it is not that my love is too weak to stand the 
test. I am thinking only of you. Am I not 
jeopardising your whole future? I am not 
ashamed of the girl who has promised to be my 
wife. The greatest pride and the greatest happi- 
ness that I have in life that is the most beautiful, 
the truest, the noblest woman whom I have ever 
known has chosen me, blind asI am, from out the 
whole world to honour me with her sweet love. 
And I want to take her in the light of day, not 
as if I were a thief stealing her in the night. I 
want my friends to know and see my happiness,” 

A little shiver shook her from head to foot. 

“Tt is very good of you, Neil,” she whispered 
in a voice that thrilled him curiously ; “and you 
must not think that I do nottrust you. It is not 
that ; but oh, dearest heart, shall I tell you the 
truth? I am afraid of him? I know that 
your friend does not like me. I feel it in every 
word that he speaks. Neil, you will do this to 
—to make me happy, will you not? Ah, what 
difference can it make? Neil, if you love me, 
you will not refuse !” 

He said not a word. He hesitated no longer. 
He arose at once and extended his hand to assist 
her to arise. He drew her hand through his 
arm, and then his lips touched hers again. 

“It is the last time I shall kiss you, Olga, 
until you are my wife,” he said, tenderly. 
“Come, dear. Lead, and I will follow.” 

She did not speak ; she could not. Her heart 
seemed to be rising higher and higher in her 
throat. She looked beyond them. 

There, at the foot of the hill, bathed in the 
moonlight, lay the little church half covered with 
the purple westeria flowers, so calm, so serene, so in 
contrast with she turbuleut flow of her life. Aud 
then she gazed up into that face that seemed 
more than all the world to her. How a part of 
that scene he was! 

There was no emotion in his countenance save 
the tender, soulful love that filled his heart 
for her, as calm and unruffled as that summer 
night. And she realised that she was bringing 
into it the swirl and eddy that filled her own. 





She knew that that smooth current would 
never flow again as it was doing at that moment, 
but that the undertow of her own turbulent 
existence would change the entire course of his. 

She paused a moment and puta mental ques- 
tion to herself. 

Was it better to do this, to give him the thou- 
sands that he had come to look upon as his own, 
and to bring into his life the suffering that she 
knew must be his? Or should she let him re- 
sign his hope for the future and go on through 
life the drudge that he had been? Would he be 
happier? No! she felt that he would not. 

She could not wipe out the wrong that she had 
done in winning his love. The only compensation 
that she could hope to make was in giving him 
his inheritance. 

She caught his arm almost convulsively and 
started down the hill. 

The sweet wild roses grew in clusters about 
the path and over the green rolling grass, and as 
they neared the foot of the hill, she stooped 
forward and gathered some for his button-hole. 

She pinned them in with fingers that trembled, 
and he pressed them when he understood what 
she had been doing. 

“Tt is I who will carry the wedding bouquet,” 
he said, tenderly. ‘Ah, Olga, if you but had a 
lover who could see——” 

“Don’t !” she interrupted, hoarsely. “I would 
rather have you as you are than——” 

She did not complete her sentence, for he had 
laughed softly. 

“You are almost tragical. I shall have some- 
thing to tell you, dearest, when this ceremony 
shall have been performed that will show you 
how I love you: Perhaps it may compensate in 
some sort for what you are giving up.” 

She did not speak, but they walked onward 
until the little rustic gate was reached that led 
to the old clergyman’s home. 

She saw him there by the open window in the 
moonlight, his long grey hair lifted slightly by 
the gentle breeze, and with curious quiet she 
walked up to where he sat, with the honeysuckle 
entwining the window’s framework. 

She reached up from outside the window 
and placed her hand upon his arm that lay upon 
the woodwork. 

He looked down and smiled. 

“Ts it you, Olga?” he asked, gently. 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ Will you come to the 
church with us, Mr. Banks ?” 

“ To the church?” he repeated, wonderingly. 

“ Yes,” said Neil, his voice as quiet as that of 
the old clergyman’s had been. “Your little 
parishioner has chosen a blind man for a hus- 
band, Mr. Banks,and we want you to repeat a 
ceremony that will complete the nuptial.” 

“But your mother, Olga, where is she ?” 

“ At home,” answered the girl, faintly. “‘ Don’t 
refuse us, Mr. Banks, and don’t ask us too 
many questions. Mr. Stuart is going away to- 
morrow, and we should feel better to have the 
ceremony said which will bind our pledged words 
irrevocably, Will you say them for us, Mr. 
Banks ?” 

Some memory seemed to come to the old man 
dimly from the past. His face had grown a 
shade whiter, and his voice trembled a trifle more 
than usual as he arose and called his servant. 

A man almost as old as himself answered the 
summons, 

“Take the keys, Clarke, and open the church 
door,” he said, quietly. ‘ We are to have a wed- 
ding there to-night.” 

“A wedding! ThenI will light up——” 

“No, don’t,” interrupted Olga. “The moon 
will be sufficient. Let it be only the light of 
heaven that lights our marriage.” 

The old man bowed. 

He and his master came from the house, 
and in silence the four walked to the church. 
It was still as death there in the moonlight. A 
grave or two lay near the front entrance, and the 
headstones, simple and spectral, seemed to lend 
additional solemnity to the scene, . 

Olga glanced about her. A curious shrinking 
came over her. Her very soul seemed to be cry- 


ing out to her: “ Take care, take care !” 
She put up her hand to her white lips to hush 
back the wail that was forcing itself through. 
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It was so strange a thing. Her own youth, 
deformed and hopeless as it was, and the purple 
flowers that clustered caressingly about the white 
framework of the church, seemed almost the only 
things alive. 

The two patriarchal men, the blind lover, the 
stiff, cold gravestones lying there in the calm 
moonlight, formed an ensemble that would have 
sent a shiver to any heart. 

She tried to speak, but her lips seemed to rebel 
m poo sound, And then she heard the grating 
of the key in the lock. It sent a pain likea 
knife-thrust through her soul. 

And then they stepped inside the church and 
she followed. She seemed to live and act with- 
out volition, almost in a state of coma, after that. 

She mechanically answered the questions put 
to her without being aware of their import or of 
hec replies, and it was only when she felt the 
clergyman’s hand upon her own that she was 

ed to herself. 

“Heaven grant you a long and happy life, 
Mrs. Stuart,” was what he said. 

She started. An exclamation arose to her 
lips, but she forced it back. She glanced up at 
Neil—her husband. 

He was smiling. A moon-ray lay across his 
handsome head as if in benediction. She leaned 
forward and touched the lapel of his coat 
humbly with her lips. If only some hand had 
struck her dead at that moment she would have 
kiseed it in gratitude. 

Neil felt her caress and drew her to him. One 
arm wis about her shoulders, his other hand 
rested upon her head. 

“ Heaven bless my—wife !”” he whispered. 

She slipped from him. It seemed to her that 
there was madness for her in the sound of his 
voice. 

The commonplace tones of old Clarke brought 
relief, 

“Can you see to write the answers to the 
questions which must be put on record?” he 
asked. 

Olga nodded, incapable of speech. And then 
she wrote them all slowly, and with a hand that 
did not falter, in spite of her agitation— 

“ Name,‘ Olga Grant; father’s name, Jasper 
Grant ; mother’s name, Marion Grant ;” etc., etc. 

Neil went through the same form. He gave 
the clergyman a handsome compensation, and 
they turned to go. 

Before they left the church Olga returned to 
the old man. 

“Will you keep this matter a secret,” she 
asked, “until we give you permission to speak ?” 

“‘ My connection with it is done,” he answered. 
“ The rest is in the hands of Heaven.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE smile lingered upon Neil Stuart’s lips. It 
was a smile of caressing tenderness, and his hand 
touched the back of Olga’s head in the old, fond 
way, as they stood there together before the hall 
door of her mother’s house before retiring. 
There was not a shadow of regret in the blind 
eyes, but only happiness—happiness the most 
picturesque, the most intense. 

“ Good-night, little wife, and Heaven bless 
you,” he whispered. ‘Do you know what I 
have paid for the privilege of speaking those 
precious words to you, my darling?” 

‘ What have you paid, Neil ?” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
sweet one. But look at me, Olga. Do you not 
see how little I regret? Do you not understand 
how gladly I would have yielded twice the 
amount for the joy that I feel in knowing that 
you are absolutely mine? How shall you like to 
be the wife of a poor man, Olga? How shall 
you like to feel that there is never any hope of 
your being different from what you are to- 
night ?” 

“Tf I knew that I should always be just as I 
am to-night, no angel in Heaven coull be 
happier than I,” she answered, 

There was such a curious, strained tone in her 
delicious, musical voice that he turned her face 
up to his, there in the moonlight, and kissed her. 

“ Your voice sounds so strange, little one,” he 





said gently. ‘‘ There must be no presentiments 
of evil now. There! you are tired, and I ama 
selfish beast. It must be very late, though I 
think I could stay on for ever in this perfect 
night, and never grow weary. Do you kuow 
what the hour is, Olga?” 

“ Almost twelve.” 

He laughed. 

“T am afraid your husband will begin by 
hurting your reputation. Good-night again, 
sweet wife, and dream of our long happiness in 
the future that has opened for us to-night.” 

She put up her arms and clasped them about 
his neck. He could not see the yearning 
tenderness of her expression, he could not see 
the misery that was expressed in the droop of 
the mouth and in the film across the eyes ; but 
he heard somethivg of it in her voice, as she said 
tremulously,— 

“ Good-night, Neil. If anything ever should 
happen in that future which seems so bright tu 
you now, I wish you would remember that what 
I have done to-night has all been suggested by 
love for you, will you not? Remember that no 
other motive urged me to do it, and if I have 
done wrong, only my great love can be blamed ; 
and whatever happens in the future, Neil— 
whatever I may do that may not seem right to 
you—only love will be the cause. I would give 
life, heart, soul to benefit you, dear. You are 
the first and only thing in ali the world that I 
worship. If I 4 not see you in the morning 
when you go, Neil, it will be because I cannot 
bear to say good-bye to you in presence of—of— 
another.” 

“ But it is not good-bye, dear heart ; it is only 
au revoir. I shall return in three little days to 
claim my wife.” 

“In three little days,” she repeated, as if 


“They will seem an eternity, but afterward 
there will be no parting. Thank you, my 
darling, for all the sweet trust that you have 
shown me.” 

She kissed him once, twice, and then again. 
The clock in the dining-room struck twelve, and 
she counted it, leaning upon his breast. Then, 
when the last stroke had ceased, she lifted 
herself. Her lips were white as death. 

“ Good-bye, Neil,” she whispered. ‘“ Good- 
bye, Neil, and Heaven bless and prosper you. I 
love you—my husband !” 

She put up her hands and touched his face 
lingeringly, lovingly, hopelessly, and then she 
went slowly away from him. By a masterful 
effort she controlled the sob that threatened to 
strangle her, but when she threw herself upon 
the bed in her own room there was not a tear to 
relieve the awful dryness of her eyes. 

She lay there for some moments, and then she 
arose and sat down before the open window. 
She was as calm as death. Her beautiful hair 
was pushed back from her brow. Her profile 
was turned toward the window—the unscarred 
side—and her eyes were lifted in the moonlight. 

She sat there with her hands clasped, living 
over the events of that evening, when something, 
she scarcely knew what, attracted her attention. 
She glanced downward. An exclamation, a cry, 
arose to her lips ; but before it could find voice, 
a man stepped from the half-concealing shadow. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” he exclaimed, “It is 
only I. I couldn’t sleep, and so came down to 
have a little stroll and a cigar. It is always a 
good narcotic. Are you sleepy ?” 

She was looking down into Morgan Adeson’s 
eyes ; but still the scar upon the side of her face 
was concealed from him 

“No,” she answered faintly. 

“ May I come and sit there on the balcony for 
a little while ?” 

“There is no way that you can reach the 
balcony.” 

“ Let me show you.” 

He did not wait for further permission, but 
climbed up the trellis as nimbly as a cat might 
have done, and swung himself over the rail. A 
soft hat was upon the back of his head and a 
cigar between his lips. He drew up one of the 
smaller balcony chairs, and threw himself into it 
there beside her open window. His blonde hair 
was disturbed upon his brow. The soothing 





odour of his cigar reached her. She looked out 
at him. He was handsome as some young god 
that mythology had told her of. 

He deliberately placed himself where the scar 
upon her was still concealed, and then looked at 
her. 

“The night is perfect,” he said in a low tone, 
that he might not disturb the sleepers of the 
house. “I think if I were going to remain here 
I should never sleep while moon lasts. I al- 
most wish I were.” 

“Do you?” 

* Yes,and no. I shall be glad to go to-morrow, 
and yet—and yet I half wish that I might stay. 
Do you often sit here and watch the moon upon 
nights like this, Miss Bretherton ?” 

“No; I never had a night like this in my life 
before.” 

He looked away from her and out across the 
lawn. He puffed at his cigar for some moments 
in silence, then said, quietly :,— 

“You mean—because of Stuart ?” 

“ Yes,” 

There was another silence, then Morgan turned 
to her almost passionately. 

“ What do you mean to do about Stuart, Miss 
Bretherton ?” 

She smiled so curiously that a strange feeling 
shot through his heart. 

“T shall not cheat him out of his fortune, Mr. 
Adeson, You think you love your friend, but I 
will prove to you some day that you don’t know 
the meaning of the word.” 

“Then I have your promise that you will not 
marry him?” 

“You have my solemn promise that I will never 
be anything more to him than I am to-night.” 

“ Miss Bretherton Be 

“* There, please don’t let us say anything more 
about it. Only this: Will you give me your ad- 
dress, please? It is just possible that I may need 
it after you have gone.” 

There was not a tremor in her voice. Stuart 
looked at her curiously. He took out his card- 
case with great deliberation, and handed her the 
bit‘of pasteboard with his name and address 
upon it. 

“ Are you quite sure that you love Stuart, Mi-s 
Bretherton?” he asked, not impertinently, but 
with singular interest in tone and manner. 

She did not look at him. Her eyes were upon 
the moon. She was leaning forward toward it, 
her hands clasping the card upon the window-sill. 

“T love him so well,” she answered, quietly, 
“that I have not the courage to risk his—despis- 
ing me.” 

A rush of colour darkened Morgan’s face. He 
hesitated a moment, then flung his cigar away and 
rose. She stood also. He took both her hands 
in his and was about to speak. She turned her 
face full upon him. 

He shivered and shrunk back from her. 

A hard, cold smile crossed her lips as she 
watched him. 

“ I—I would—would like to apologise for 
those words, Miss Bretherton. They were cruel, 
but——” 

“They were kindest, after all,” she said, com- 
pleting the stammering sentence for him. “ Good- 
night, Mr. Adegon.” 

“You wish me to go?” 

“T€ you will, please.” 

He said not another word, but turned away and 
disappeared as he had come. 

Ashe reached the lawn he glanced back. She 
seemed to have forgotten him, for her eyes were 
fixed again upon the moon, her profile turned 
toward him. 

“ What a cursed shame it all is !” he muttered, 
as he stood there watching her. “She is the 
most beautiful thing I ever looked upon as I see 
her now, and yet one turn of the head would 
make her hideous. And what a singular fascina- 
tion the woman has! Why could not the burn, 
or whatever it is that has marked her for life in 
that way, havekilledher? It might have spared 
dear old Neil so much, and——” 

The sentence was never completed, for Olga 
had disappeared from the window. Two minutes 
later, Adeson went in-doors. The lawn and the 
moon had ceasei to charm. 

(To be continued.) 
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FACETIA. 


A MAN who drinks “like a fish” soon finds his 
reputation growing scaly. 

Iv a great lawyer be a legal light, isa great 
electrician an electric light ? 

Yapstey: “ Well, what’s the latest in the 
racing line?” Mudge: “The horse I bet on 
usually.” 

Wuen an audience applauds.the music by 
stamping on the floor, it is because the strain 
appeals to the sole. 

Tue stars which one sees upon beivg knocked 
down furnish the fierce light that beats about 
the thrown. 

Farmer’s Wire (to pedlar): “Call these 
safety matches? Why, they don’t light at all.” 
Pedlar : “ Well, w’ot could yer ’ave safer ?” 

MarMapuke: “ May I go out to play now ?” 
Mamma: “What! with those holes in your 
boots?” Marmaduke: “ No, with the bull-dog 
next door.” 

Percy: “They say that business is looking 
up.” Norman: “ Business is like a man who is 
flat on his back. He is in a very favourable 
condition for looking up.” 

HovuseHoLp Gop (aged three, suddenly dis- 
covering advancing baldness of father’s pate) : 
“ Why, papa, your head is growing through your 
hair!” 

Doctor (to delicate patient): “ What did you 
have last night?” “1 only ate a lobster salad.” 
“ How did you feel when you awoke this morn- 
ing?” “I haven’t been asleep yet.” 

Comic Man (pompously): “ Yes, the element 
of surprise is the basis of all wit. It may have 
struck you in my humorous paragraphs.” 
Friend; “ Exactly ; I’m always surprised to find 
them in print.” 

First INVENTOR » “ My mechanical apple-corer 
is a great notion.” Second Inventor: “ Perhaps 
so; but you can’t deny that my little apparatus 
for using up the fag-ends of nutmegs is a 
greater.” 

Port: “ Why did you change the title of my 
contribution to ‘Pansies: a Poem’?” I kad it 
just { Pansies.” Editor: “Didn’t want to 
deceive the public. Readers have a right to 
know what it is they’re reading.” 

Dora: “ Oh, I’m in such distress of mind, and 
I want your advice. I am loved by three men, 
and I don’t know which to accept.” Clara: 
“Which one has the most money?” Dora: 
“Tf I knew that, do you suppose I’d waste 
precious time running around for advice ?” 

Wire: “ What do you men have at the club 
that you haven't at home which makes the club 
so much more attractive?” Husband: “ My 
dear, it is what we haven’t at the club that we 
have at home which constitutes all the attrac- 
tion. 

“ Don’? you ever feel sick going up and down 
in this elevator all day?” Elevator Boy: 


“Yes’m.” “Ts it the motion of going down ?” 
* No’m.” “The motion of going up?” 
“No’m.” “The stopping?” “No’m.” “ What 
is it, then?” “The questions,” 

Jess: “Jack’s entire truthfulness was what 


captivated me.” Bess: ‘“ What did he say to 
you when he proposed?” Jess: “It ran thus— 
* [ have never loved a woman as I do you since— 
since’ (referring to his note-book) ‘since—let me 
see—the Eighteenth of last August.’ ” 


Trivvet: “Is this your advertisement in the 
paper fora lost dog?” Dicer: “Yes.” Triv- 
vet: “Why, you never had a dog to lose,” 
Dicer: “I know; but I want one now, and I 


think [ can make a satisfactory selection from 
the animals the advertisement will bring in.” 
Mrs. Brickrow: “It’s perfectly abominable, 
Here we are in this broiling city yet.” Mr. 
Brickrow: “ You said you wanted to summer at 
the sea-side.” ‘Yes, and you insisted on the 
mountains.” ‘Just so, Times are very hard, 
my dear. Let’s go on arguing the question a 


few weeks longer, and then it will be cool 
enough to stay at home.” 





Scapps: “I wish you to understand once for 
all, young man, that if my daughter marry you, 
I shall will all my property to charity.” Young 
Pruyn: “I amvery glad that you have made 
just that point, sir, for I assure you that, under 
such condition, we will soon be most deserving.” 

Two soldiers lay under their blankets looking 
up at the stars. Said Jack, “ What made you 
go into the army, Tom?” “Well,” replied 
Tom, “I had no wife, and I loved war, Jack ; so 
I went. What made you go?” “ Well,” 
returned Jack, “I had a wife, and I loved peace, 
Tom ; so I went.” 

A CUNNING young man, unmarried, attended a 
wedding in the country the other evening ; and, 
after the ceremony was over, he suggested to a 
young lady present that he and she sing ‘* More 
to follow.” The young lady, however, said she 
preferred to sing “Justas I am.” The young 
man remained quiet the rest of the evening. 

VerisopHt: “ Whatcher think of the dawg, 
Miss Sprightly ? Fine dawg that.” Miss 
Sprightly: “He is a splendid creature.” Veri- 
sopht: “I have refused a cool thousand for him 
—fact, I assure you. Would it surprise you if I 
told you that dawg knows as much as I do?” 
Miss Sprightly : “ Not at all.” 

Mr. Jaasby : “ My dear, allow me to introduce 
Mr. Bagsby.” Mrs. Jagsby: “I am delighted to 
meet you, Mr. Bagsby. Bub do you know, Mr. 
Bagsby, that I have so often heard you helping 
Mr. Jagsby to get the front door open when he 
had come home late at night, that it is almost 
the same as meeting an old friend,” 


IrIsH wit was evidently carried to Rome by at 
least one of the pilgrims. A special service was 
held for Irishmen at the Church of St. John of 
the Latin Gate, admission being by ticket. A 
would-be worshipper approached the entrance, 
and was about to pass into the sacred edifice, 
when he was stopped by somebody who demanded 
his card of admission. ‘Have ye a card?” 
“No, I am sorry to say I haven’t,” was the 
answer. “ Are ye an Irishman, thin?” was the 
next question, ‘No, I am not.” “Thin go 
inside and pray that ye soon may be one!” 

Sue had attended the ambulance classes and 
obtained the certificate. The street accident she 
had earnestly prayed for took place. The man 
had broken his leg! She confiscated the walking- 
stick of a passer-by, and broke it in three pieces 
for splints. She tore up her skirt for bandages, 
When all was completed, she summoned a cab 
and took her patient to the hospital. “ Who 
bandaged this limb so creditably ?” inquired the 
surgeon. “I did,” she blushingly replied, 
“Well, it is most beautifully—most beautifully 
done ; but you have made, I find, one little mis- 
take. You have bandaged the wrong leg.” 

A CERTAIN judge in Chicago who rather prides 
bimself on his vast and varied knowledge of law, 
was compelled not long ago to listen to a case 
that had been appealed from a justice of the 
peace. The young practitioner who appeared for 
the appellant was long aud tedious ; he brought 
in all the elementary text books and quoted the 
fundamental propositions of law. At last the 
judge thought it was time to make an effort to 
hurry him up. “Can’t we assume that the 
court knows a little law itself ?” he said, blandly. 
“That’s just the mistake I made in the lower 
court,” answered the young man, “and I don’t 
want to let it defeat me twice.” 

A WELL-KNOWN joker, being one night at a 
theatre, fancied he saw a friend some three seats 
in front of nim. Turning to his next neighbour, 
he said, “ Would you be kind enough to touch 
that gentleman with your stick?” “ Certainly,” 
was the reply, and the thing was done. But 
when the individual thus assaulted turned round 
the wag saw he was not the man he took him 
for, and became absorbed in the play, leaving his 
neighbour with the stick to settle matters with 
the gentleman in front, which, as he had no 
excuse ready, was not done without considerable 
trouble. When the hubbub was over the victim 
said, “Didn’t you ask me, sir, to tap that 
gentleman with my stick?” “Yes.” ‘“ What 
did you want?” “Oh,” said the joker, with 
imperturbable gravity, “I wanted to see whether 
you would,” 





A apy who played the part of canvasser on 
behalf of her husband, who was a candidate for 
parliamentary honours at a recent election, found 
that the famous mélée.in the Lower House had 
been well advertised even in the dim and distant 
constituency which her husband was wooing. 
Meeting one morning, on his way to work, a 
labourer, she ventured to ask him whether he 
had any objection to offer as to why he should 
nct vote for her husband. “ We’el, m’m,” said 
the fellow, as a sly twinkle stole into his eye, “it 
be loike this, now, can your gude mon foight?” 
The lady assured him that her husband was con- 
sidered an excellent exponent of the art. “ Then,” 
replied the yokel, “my vote shall be gi’en to 
your mon, for I shouldn’t like ter think that I 
had helped to send a puir feller to Parlymint 
wot couldn’t defend hisself.” 

A puBLIc reader is oftentimes at the mercy of 
the whims and caprices of a cranky audience. At 
a recent entertainment given to a boys’ club in 
this city under the supervision of some charitable 
ladies, a reader was to recite Scott’s poem 
“Lochinvar.” His consternation was extreme 
when the minister’s wife, who was president of 
the temperance society, rushed up to him shortly 
before the reading of that number, and 
requested him to change the sentiment of the 
following lines :— 

* And now I am come with this lost love of mine, 

To tread but one measure, drink one cup of wine.” 
to this version :— 

« And now I am come with this beautiful maid, 

To tread but one measure, drink one lemonade,” 

The usual calm and self-possession of the 
reader was greatly shaken by this sudden change, 
and fearing he might forget, he said the lines 
over and over again. When he at last mounted 
the platform his mind was quite at rest. With 
thrilling effect he recited the lines, until he 
reached the climax by saying,— 

* And now I am come with this maiden here, 

To tread but one measure, drink one glass of beer.” 

The shiver that ran down his back communi- 
cted itself to the audience, and congealed them 
into rows of frozen niceties, The awful solemnity 
was only broken by convulsive giggles and gasps 
from a group of fair students, 

Aw ALuiance In Love.—“ So it seems we are 
both engaged to him, Penelope?” observed Miss 
Pauline. “Apparently. I know that I am,” 
answered Penelope. “And I kuow that I am. 
Why, our rings are just alike.” “He must buy 
them by tke dozen.” ‘ Why, even the dates on 
them are the same.” ‘“ That’s true. He pro- 
posed to me just before the german began.” 
“And to me just after. What a wretch!” 
“Tt’s too bad. He was the only man I was 
engaged to last summer that I cared to invite to 
call on our return to town.” “ He used to say 
terrible disagreeable things about you.” “They 
were nothing to the things he used to say about 
you. I hope, though, that this won’t make us 
friends to any less degree.” “By no means. I 
wouldn’t have him now if he were free.” “Nor 
I. And yet it would be foolish for us to give 
him up. He was lots of fun.” “True. How 
handsome he used to look when he gazed down 
into my eyes, and swore that I was the only 
woman in the whole wide world he ever loved.” 
“Yes, he was handsome when he did that. 
Pauline, we must punish him.” “ But how can 
we?” “T'll manage that. You don’t suppose 
that I have managed mamma and papa all my 
life for nothing, do you?” “ Well, how shall we 
doit?” ‘ We will both continue to be engaged 
to him, dear.” ‘ Very well.” ‘“ We will inform 
each other when he is expected to call. On clays 
when he has an engagement to call on you I'll 
send him a note asking him to call on me. He 
can’t call on both, and of course he will have to 
lie to one. When a man lies to a girl he eases 
his conscience by sending her flowers or candy. 
One of us will get the call and the other the 
candy. When he has an engagement to call on 
me you will do the same thing. Pauline, I see 
visions of unlimited flowers and candy this 
winter. What do you think of it?” “ Pen, I 
think that ‘Fou are the dearest, sweetest, most 
lovable girl in all England.” “Yes, 7 thivk I 
am—but I do hope he gets a good salary.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue King of Denmark is the only Europeaft 
sovereign older than Queen Victoria, 

QuEEN YictoRIA has commissioned Professor 
Tuxeo, an eminent Danish painter, to execute a 
picture of the marriage of the Duke and Duchess 
of York. 

Princess BEATRICE seems to inherit the 
Queen’s fancy for straw-plaiting. She takes a 
good deal of her work to a London batter to have 
it blocked. 

Tut Duke and Duchess of Teck are to go to 
Sandringham ab ut the middle of this month, on 
a visit to the Duke and Duchess of York, and 
are also to be the guests of Lord and Lady 
Ancaster ateither Grimthorpe or Normanton later 
on, and of M. aud Madame de Falbe at Luton 
Hoo. 

Princess Mavp is an inveterate punster. She 
inherits the love of quips and cranks from her 
father, the Prince of Wales, who dearly loves a 
joke. Princess Maud is more like her father 
than any other of the Prince of Wales’ children. 

THe Queen has received a curious present 
from Africa, consisting of a lion and lioness, with 
a family of two cubs, sent by the Sultan of 
Zavzibar. She has sent them to the Zoological 
Gardens. 

THE children of the German Emperor and the 
Empress Augusta Victoria are all taught to say 
the Lord’s Prayer in English as well as in 
German. The “Prince Royal, the German 
Crown Prince,” who is only a little over thirteen 
years old, is a capital English scholar for his age. 

THE Princess of Wales does not ever wear a 
kind of dress characteristic of any special pursuit, 
Her Royal Highness’s yachting costumes might 
be equally suitably worn for walking or fishing ; 
all her gowns are neat, quiet, perfect in fit and 
cut, and have the desirable attribute of a perfect 
harmony with their graceful and beautiful 
wearer. 

THERE is some difficulty about the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha’s precedence at the 
German Court, since by virtue of his being a 
Royal Highness he would take precedence of 
German Dukes and Grand Dukes, whose position 
in the country is greater than his own, The 
German Emperor will be rather troubled to settle 
the question satisfactorily to the form-loving 
German provincial rulers, 

THE Queen has commissioned Signor Tosti to 
compose two s;ecial operettas for performance 
before Her Majesty by Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg and ladies and gentlemen of the Royal and 
Court circles, Signor Tosti will probably have 
one of the operettas completed in time for repre- 
sentation at Windsor in November, or during 
the Christmas aud New Year festivities at 
Osborne. 

Princess CHar.otte of Saxe-Meiningen is the 
eldest daughter of the Empress Frederick, and 
has much of the vivacity of her brother the 
Emperor, The Princess is very pretty, of a very 
bright disposition, and an universal favourite, 
The Queen looks forward to her visit with lively 
satisfaction, for no one can be too vivacious for 
Her Majesty. Her daughter is an amiable girl, 
and is being brought up in accordance with all 
the best traditions of the Royal nursery at 
Windsor, than which no better training could be 
desired. 

Frocmore House was long the residence of 

the Princess Augusta, after whose death it was 
granted to the Duchess of Kent. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales lived there during the 
winter after their marriage, and the Duke of 
Clarence was born there. It was subsequently 
the abode of Prince and Princess Christian for 
some time after their marriage until they were 
given Cumberland Lodge. Now the Queen 
-usually breakfasts and passes the morning ‘here 
during her spring and summer residences at 
Windsor Castle, and it is understood that Her 
Majesty proposes to grant the place to Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg, in order that 
they may have a residence at Windsor after her 
own death. It is a comfortable old-fashioned 
house, and the grounds are very pretty, but it is 
gloomy, and certainly not healthy. 








STATISTICS. 


THERE are 2,750 languages. 

A sToRM moves thirty-six miles per hour. 
hurricane moves eighty miles per hour. 

Lorp Mayors of London during the past 20 
years have collected a li:tle over £20,000,000 for 
charitable and benevolent purposes. 

Tue highest clouds, cirrus and cirro stratus, 
rise on an average toa height of nearly 30,000 
feet. The middle clouds keep at from about 10,000 
to 23,000 feet above the surface of the earth, the 
lower clouds seldom lower than 3,900 or higher 
than 7,000 feet. The cumulus clouds float with 
their lower surface at aheight of from 4,000 to 
5,000 feet, while their summits frequently ex- 
tend upward to a height of 16,000. The teps of 
the Alps are often completely hidden ky clouds of 
the third class, while those of the other classes 
are frequently seen shooting up the ravines like 
sheets of smoke. Prof. Moller took observations 
on one cloud, the vertical dimension of which was 
over 3,700 feet. 


A 





GEMS. 


He who gives all his time and thoughts to 
ambition has none left for friendship ard 
happiness, 

A FALSE report does not last long, and the life 
one leads is always the best apology of that 
which one has led. 

Epvcation is not first or chiefly the mere 
learning of certain fects or principles; it is such 
a development and training of faculty as makes a 
man master of himself and his conditions. 

THE true gentleman is patient, forbearing, and 
resigned on philosophical principles. He submits 
to pain because it is inevitable, to bereavement 
because it is irreparable, and to death because it 
is destiny. If he engage in controversy of any 
kind, his disciplined intellect preserves him from 
the blundering discourtesy of perhaps better but 
less educated minds, who, like blunt weapons, 
tear and hack, instead of cutting clean ; who mis- 
take the point in argument, misconceive their 
adversary, and leave the question more involved 
than they find it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


OaTMEAL.—Seven ounces of flour, three ounces 
of oatmeal, tagge ounces of caster sugar, three 
ounces of lard or butter, one egg, quarter of a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Mix all the 
dry ingredients ; add the butter melted, beat up 
the egg in a tablespoonful of cold water, and work 
altogether. Roll, shape, and bake twenty 
minutes. 

GRUEL WITH BUTTERMILK.—One tablespoonful 
of oatmeal, one pint of buttermilk. Soak the oat- 
meal in a little cold water for a time, then put 
the buttermilk on to boil. When boiling it will 
curdle, Strain it through a piece of coarse mus- 
lin in among the meal, and stir well fora few 
minutes. Then let it settle, and pour off all, ex- 
cept the seeds and thick part, into a saucepan, 
and boil for ten minutes, Add either a little bit 
of butter, or sugar, honey, or whateversweetening 
you like, and use hot, 

Lentit Sour.—One pound of lenti!s, one carrot, 
half a curnip, two onions, one parsnip, quarter 
teaspoon carbonate of soda, ten breakfast cups of 
water. Wash the lentils in many waters, and 
put them on to boil with the cold water. Cut up 
all the vegetables and add them and the soda. 
Let the whole boil two hours. Putit through a 
strainer or sieve, and put in salt and pepper. 
This soup is most palatable. The salt is not put 
in till it is strained. as it renders the lentils hard. 
The more fresh vegetables you put in to boil 
along with the lentils the better, both for the 
taste but principally for the nourishment. 


.the marri«ge finger. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A wire made from sixteen ounces of gold 
could be made thin enough to encircle the globe. < 

SHort, thick, curly hair is an indication of 
great natural strength. 

In China, when a pupil is reciting his lesson, 
he turns his back to the teacher. 

Correr is believed to be the metal earliest 
known to man and first used in the arts. 

Tue frock coat first made its appearance in 
England in 1540, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Lorp SauisBury is said to be the only Prime 
Minister since the time of Elizabeth who has 
worn a beard. 

A GENTLEMAN muat kiss every lady he is intro- 
duced to in Paraguay. It is the custom of the 
country. 

ARTIFICIAL flowers were first made by Italian 
nuns. They were first used to decorate the 
shrines and altars in the convents. 

GENUINE amber is becoming scarcer every 
year. Inthe not far distant future a real amber 
cigar-holder or pipe-stem will be a rarity and a 
luxury. 

THOSE who are concerned in men’s fashions 
will be interested to know that the German 
Emperor wears two bracelets. One is a watch 
bracelet, the other a gold chain bracelet. Both 
are worn on the left arm. 

WELL preserved flowers—lotus, red poppy and 
others—have been found on Egyptian mummies 
5,000 to 6,000 years old. Some are on exhibition 
in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, at the present 
time. 

THE oldest wooden building in the world is a 
church at Borgund, in Norway. It was built in 
the eleventh century, and has been protected by 
frequent coverings of pitch, It is of fancy 
Romanesque design, 

A FROG cannot breathe with its open mouth. 
Its breathing apparatus is so arranged that when 
its mouth is open its nostrils are closed. To 
suffocate a frog it is necessary only to prop its 
jaws so that they cannot shut. 

Tue chief home of the racing pigeon is in Bel- 
gium. There the sport is a national pastime, and 
a good pigeon frequently wins for its owner large 
sums of money, the prizes being considerable, 
with often heavy pools added. 

AmonG the siamese the curious custom obtains 
of reversing the elbow-joint of the left arm asa 
sign of superiority. The children of both sexes 
are trained to reverse the elbow in this graceless 
and painful position at an early age if their parents 
are persons of high grade. 

Asovut forty French women have been deco- 
rated at different times by the Government. 
The first was Sergeant Virginie Ghequitre, who 
fought iu the wars of the empire until she 
received a wound which led tothe betrayal of her 
sex. Rosa Bonheur also wears the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and Mme. Dieulafoy, the 
traveller, who affects masculine attire, wears her 
rosette in the buttonhole of her coat. Sceur 
Rosalie was decorated by Napoleon ITI. in 1852, 

THERE is a custom in the marriages of the 
Royal Family which is not generally known, 
Each of our Princes on his marriage adopts a 
fac-simile of his bride’s wedding-ring, and he 
wears it on the fourth finger of the left hand— 
Thus the Duke of Con- 
naught had made a plain gold hovp of twenty- 
two carats, with the name “ Marguerite,” en- 
graved on the iuner side ; his Duchess’s marriage 
ring being exactly similar, with the name 
“ Arthur” on the inside. 

Many of the women of India, and especially 
those of Kashmir, are very beautiful. Their 
photographs are never sold, and they de not like 
having their portraits taken. In a typical Hindoo 
beauty the skin is just dark enough to give a 
rich, soft appearance to the complexion, the fea- 
tures are regular, the eyes mild and black and 
shaded by long silken lashes ; the hands and feet 
are sinall and elegantly formed, the demeanour 
is modest, the manners gentle, the voice low and 





sweet, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. T.—You had better see a doctor. 
Ha.—A verbal notice to quit is sufficient. 
Bonnie Boy.—Hawarden Castle is in Flintehire. 


Rover.—The lady always gives the first sign of recog- 
nition. 


A. M.—The shortest time is seven years with the 
colours and five in the reserve. 


Parnce Onaruis.—We know of no. publication on the 
subject. 


Bert.—lIf the society is not registered it is not recog- 
nised in Court at all. * - ’ 


Katis.—A domestic servant can give, and be given 
notice at any time. 


Cuckxoo.—You must consult a local ician and be 
examined. phys 


Turyna,—We have no idea where such lottery ticketa 
are to be had. 


Lixa.—We cannot possibly say which is best for you; 
that is a matter of taste. 


CLEMENTINE.—Get ‘‘ Pitman's Phonographic Teacher,” 
price 6d., and practise diligently. 


GranAM.—The only way to discover who is the pro- 
prietor is to write to the office. 


Esturrr.—You are not liable for your father's debts 
unless he left you his property. 


Errix.—Turpentine sprinkled in the haunts of cock- 
roaches will scatter them. 


ForGET-ME-NOT.—As a rule, the gloves are not removed 
until seated at the refreshment table. 


Dewprop.—It is not illegal for a girl under twenty- 
one years of age to be married. 


Mosx.—A gentleman always walks on the unprotected 
side of a lady when in the street. 


T. R.—Unless the husband can obtain a divorce, he 
cannot marry again while the first wife is living. 


Lronarp.—We cannot advise you to enter unless you 
can afford to pay a premium to a respectable firm. 


Romo.a.—Trout, if large, are boiled Ike salmon ; if 
small, fried like salmon-steaks. 


C. D.—Probably the best course would be to advertise 
in a paper published in some seaport town. 


Carta.—You will get more chance of cure by abstain- 
ing entirely from alcohol, and taking plenty of milk. 


Evarne.—Cold cream is used by many persons to 
remove sunburn from the face, neck, and hands. 


Maupie.—Precipitated chalk is widely used as a denti- 
frice, and is a perfectly safe preparation. 


Aticia.—Frequent mingling in general society will 
soon rid you of the embarrassment complained of. 


Moon.icut.—It is usual for the bridegroom to choose 
the best man from among his own relations or most 
intimate friends. 


Anxious Onet.—We never heard that it was unlucky to 
be photographed as you say. We should think a knife 
would be a most useful and acceptable present. 


ConsTANT READER.—Cats cannot see in the dark, but 
git possess remarkable powers of vision in a dim 

at. 

Davmustick.—Appointments in the merchant service 
are obtained by application to the owners or their 
agents. ‘ 

Trovstep One.—You must avoid what causes it. 
Surely that must commend itself to you as the proper 
course, 


Yrra.—Only a surgeon who has the opportunity of 
making an examination can possibly give an opinion on 
the subject. 


Mike.—We are sorry to say that defective 'sight dis- 
— aman from being admitted to both the army 
and navy. 


VioLeTrA.—Both dukes and earls have eight straw- 
berry leaves in their ,coronets, while marquesses have 
only four. 


M. A. E.—If a lad is apprenticed to two partners, and 
one of them leaves the business, the lad remains bound 
to the other. 


Vipa.—The proper thing for you to have done was to 
introduce the gentleman to the lady—not the other way 
about. 

An ApMIRER OF THE LonpDOoN Reaper.—There is no 
recruiting for the Cape Mounted Rifles in England at 
present. Men enough can be had on the spot. 


Y. 8.—The unimportant matter is referred to certain 
—_ who attend to it according to general instruc- 
ons. 


Esme.—An introduction toa lady at a ball does not 
confer upon a gentleman the right to bow to her on a 
future occasion. 


May.—If whisky is poured on the discoloured places 
before sending it into the wash, it will come out as good 
as new. 

Do._prums.—A man and his wife may be witnesses to 
the signature of a testator; but any such witness 
interested in the will forfeits his interest. 





JorDAN.—The town of Berwick, long independent, is 
now under English law or jurisdiction ; the county of 
Berwick is, however, under Scottish jurisdiction. 


De.ia.—A mere fancy may be taken for love, and an 
engagement of reasonable length may be necessary to 
test the sincerity of the admiration professed. 


Hans.—A sketch is a slightly constructed literary 
composition ; it is of simple motive, is usually short 
and mainly is made up of ptive work. 

Tom Taompson.—The longest word in the English 

is said to “disp tionabl )” which 
contains twenty-one letters. 


Srecia.—Scratches in varnish will entirely disappear 
if a coarse cloth that has been well saturated with lin- 
seed oil be laid over them. 


Frepa.—As a soothing and cooling application for the 
skin, nothing surpasses a few slices of cucumber 
rubbed gently over the face. 

Vena.—Another Christian name can be added to the 
register within twelve months from birth on payment 
of a fee of a shilling. This is what should be done. 

At1as—She cannot do so unless she can prove the 
death of her husband, or that the mai has been 
dissolved or declared void by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

NEVILLE.—The climate of Colorado is warm and dry ; 
extremely favourable to people with weak respiratory 
systems; the only way to Denver isto New York by 

eamer, thence by railway. 





MY LADY'S RESTING-PLACE. 


I wItt not have my dear dead love 
Lie where her kindred sleep, 

With carved and Lage coe | arch above 

shadows creep ; 

In solemn state she shall not rest 
Among the titled dead, 

But with God's turf upon her breast, 
And God's blue sky o’erhead. 


For she was young and beautiful, 
And loved all beauteous things— 

The ocean broad, the white-winged gull 
That o’er its billows 5: : 

And I shall make her long last home 
Beside the kindly sea, 

That oft shall weep salt tears of foam 
For my dead love and me. 


She always loved the sweet spring days, 
And I would have her hear 

The tufted linnet’s ringing lays, 
The throstle’s music clear. 

To her will I bring orchids pale 
And lavender in bloom, 

And pure white lilies from the vale, 
And place them on her tomb. 


And wind-flowers with their starry eyes, 
And white anemones, 
And blossoms when the cuckoo cries 
From fragrant hawthorn trees. 
And the first snowdrop of the year, 
And yellow daffodil, 
And cowslip wet with April's tear, 
To tell I love her still ! 
R. 


Daisy Bett.—Lord Cardigan was brave to the point 
of rashness, he led the charge at Balaclava most gallantly, 
and was decorated for his conspicuous gallantry on that 
occasion. 


a 
Aw O_p Reaper.—In all cases where a prisoner is 
guarded by warders armed with rifles, he may be shot 
if he attempts to escape; this is also the case with a 
military prisoner. 


Bic Bex.—It altogether depends on the nature of the 
situation; where no s' agreement is made the 
parties fall back upon the arrangements customary in 
such situations. 


A Susscriper.—We fear you would not be accepted at 
present. With a little exercise—dumb bells or rowing— 
your chest will probably expand to the required dimen- 
sions. 


H. V. G.—To clean marble mix a quantity of soap- 
lees with quicklime to the consistency of milk, and lay 
it on the marble for twenty-four hours; clean afterwards 
with soap and water. 


Gzorce.—We cannot say whether the book you 
mention is of any value. The best thing is to com- 
municate with some second-hand bookseller of good 
standing, who could immediately inform you. 


Tenant.—The landlord can certainly claim the back- 
rent ; the only difference is that now you will be a weekly 
tenant, whereas before you were a monthly tenant. A 
new rent book is not necessary although it may be 
advisable. 


Lucien.—The landlord is not bound to call at any 
particular time for the rent, although most landlords 
make it a practice to collect rent in the —- We 
would advise your trying to come to some satisfactory 
arrangement in reference to the matter. 


JouA.—The “ furring” on your kettle is a deposit of 
lime from the water you have been boiling in it; as far 
as that affects tea it should be to ——— it by drawing 
out the flavour of the tea more quic 54 and thoroughly 
thaa would be the case if an ordinary kettle were used. 





Wovtp-bz Emicrant.—We think South Africa is to be 
preferred both for climate and trade prospects to 
Australia ; the last-named in the meantime is a “ closed 
poy a emigrants who are in search of work as well 
as > 


Witsoy.—We do not think you can blame the young 

woman ; she can have no assurance that you will ever 

return, and meanwhile every day is adding to her age 

and lessening her opportunity to make a settlement for 
le. 


Constant Reaper.—You will find that knowledge on 

any subject must be slowly acquired ; education quickly 

is as quickly lost ; make up for past neglect by study- 

ng assiduously now, and you will soon find your know- 
ledge beginning to grow. 

Hanyan.—There are many things that are better left 
undone, and the making of promiscuous acquaintances 
is among them. If the yo man wants to call, he will 
find some excuse to do so wii it any written invitation 
from you. 

Vene.—Feed the fish on a little finely grated raw meat 
or raw fish occasionally ; they will also take a crumb of 
biscuit, but that is really less in their line ; don’t be too 
kind to them ; they draw sustenance from the water 

: swim in ; change it often ; do not let sun shine on 
globe. 


Ayxious Parent.—Let the lad alone ; he may do well 
where he is, age aro strict discipline all the while, 
but you can’t tell what he would do next if you had 
him home again; he will get home to see you in 
about four-and-a-half months on an extended holiday, 
and you will then have opportunity of judging what 
drill done for him. 

in Drury Lane 


Lynn.—The expression had its 
Theatre, London, many years ago. e ceiling of tho 
theatre was a medley of clouds and Cupids, and soe 
facetious person spoke of the Cupids as auditors, calling 
them Po coy Cnet The people = occupied the 
uy ers of seats, sat ‘‘ up among gallery gods,” 
and soon came to be classed with them. 
Cnarorre.—String them and let them boil in salted 
water for ten minutes. Take them out and place in cold 
water. When cold drain them, and put in bottles, with 
as much fresh brine as will cover them. Pour over them 
clarified butter to the thickness of an inch. Tie down 
with parchment, put them in a cool, dry place, and they 
will keep good for twelve months. 


L M. N.—If you are all run down and not well, you 
need a tonic. Tnois may remove the cause of the 
trouble. If not, try dipping the fingers in a weak 
solution of tannic acid and drying them by waving in 
the air. Don't spatter the acid about; it sometimes 
makes spots. Perhaps the habitual use of alcohol to 
dip the fingers in will remove the difficulty. .It has 
worked admirably in several instances. 


Cartton.—At a golden wedding the present may be 
spectacles, brooch, gold-headed cane, gold pencil-case or 
snuff-box, or, more often, gold sovere’ ; the 
“wedding” is in name only; as a matter of fact the 
occasion is just a family tea-meeting, where the old folk 
are guests, ‘with the eldest son in the chair to propose 
their health, and to make the chief presentation, if 
there is no one of superior social station connected with 
the family at the gathering to doit for him, the eldest 
son ought to issue the invitations. 


Cuiarice.—A simple recipe for making grape wine is 
to put twenty pounds of ripe, fresh-picked, and well- 
selected — into a stone jar, and pour over them six 
quarts of boiling water; when the water has cooled 
enough, squeeze the grapes well with the hands; cover 
the jar with acloth, and let it stand for three days ; 
then press out the juice, and add ten pounds of crushed 
sugar. After it has stood for a week, scum, strain, and 
bottle it, cork loosely, When the fermentation is 
complete, strain it again, and bottle it, corking tightly. 
Lay every bottle on its side in a cool place. 


A.r.—Gold is found in various parts of the earth, but 
is most abundant in Africa, Siberia, United States of 
America, Japan, and Australia. In South America gold 
was first discovered by the Spaniards in 1492, from 
which time to 1730 nuggets of gold of various sizes and 
grades were shipped to Europe, when in that year a 
nugget equal to sixty _— sf weight was found 
near La Paz, a town of Peru. Gold was discovered in 
Malacca in 1731 ; in New Andalusia in 1785; in Ceylon 
in 1800; in Virginia, 1829; in North Carolina, 1824; 
South Carolina, 1829; in Georgia, 1830; in California, 
1848; andin Australia, April, 1851. In 1858 gold was 
discovered in whatis now termed New Columbia, British 
America. 
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